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Christmas of a Lifetime! 





The Christmas that brings into the home 
THE NEW 88 NOTE 


AN G EL U PIANO 
PIAN O 
the piano that anyone can play artistically with personal expression. 


Each Christmas brings its own most treasured gift to be cherished above the 


rest. But there is one Christmas like which there can be no other —the 
ANGELUS CHRISTMAS. 


We would wish that all who ever have the Angelus might receive it, or bestow it, as a 
Christmas Gift. For a Christmas Gift is a thing whose value in dollars is its smallest part. 
And the Angelus can never be measured in terms of money. 


The Angelus is a gift of man’s genius to man. It is priceless. 


You pay for in the Angelus only what you pay for in any other player-piano—the cost 
of its material and manufacture. You pay nothing for the higher genius that enables the 
Angelus-pianist to attain at once the same artistic, individual interpretation that marks the 
playing of theconcert pianist. ‘This gift can be yours with no other player-instrument whatever. 


Only the Angelus can give you the most wonderful and important device on any player-instrument— 
© i is . ric adie y ~ istic - 
The Phrasing Lever eign setiycsyes woddilysa wer atuned messes playa ty hind 
Almost equally essential are these additional devices exclusive to the Angelus: — The Melodant, the Melody 
Buttons, the Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Sustaining Pedal Device and the Artistyle Music Rolls. 
Our Agency in your City will demonstrate the Angelus to you. You can have it de- 
livered for Christmas on the most liberal terms of payment or exchange. 
Make this Your Angelus Christmas—the Christmas of a lifetime for your whole family. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY _ Biasiness Established 1877, Meriden, Conn. 


REGENT HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON 
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Survey of the World 


A final statement con- 
Political Topics cerning the election of 

Representatives has 
not been completed, but the Democratic 
majority will be about 60. Mr. Carter, 
of Montana, has lost his seat in the Sen- 
ate, the Legislature of the State having 
a Democratic majority of 2. The 
Republicans therefore lose nine seats in 
all, and their majority will be reduced 
from 26 to 8. Senator Clay, of Georgia, 
died on the 13th. He had been in the 
Senate since 1896. The Governor of 
Georgia has appointed ex-Governor Ter- 
rell in his place, .to serve until the meet- 
ing of the Legislature in June. In the 
place of the late Senator Dolliver, of 
Iowa, Governor Carroll has appointed 
Lafayette Young, an opponent of Sen- 
ator Cummins in the past. Senator 
Lodge may fail to be re-elected in 
Massachusetts, owing to the opposition 
of a considerable number of Republicans 
in the Legislature. It is reported that 
he will be appointed to a prominent 
diplomatic office. In Rhode Island, the 
Republican State Committee, by a vote 
of 23 to 12, has recommended the elec- 
tion of Henry F, Lippitt to succeed Sen- 
ator Aldrich. The candidate of the 
minority of the committee is Federal 
Judge Colt. The leading candidate in 
New York for the Senate is Edward M. 
Shepard. Governor Harmon’s major- 
ity in Ohio is about 100,000. In Dela- 
ware many charges of corruption have 
been published. It is alleged that large 
sums of money were used in buying 
votes in order that a Legislature that 
would re-elect Senator Du Pont might 
be elected——Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
clined to be interviewed about the elec- 
tions. He has published the following: 


“On every hand, personally and by corre- 
spondence, I have been asked to make a state- 





ment regarding the election. So faras I am 
concerned I have nothing whatever to add to 
or to take away from the declaration of prin- 
ciples which I have made in the Osawatomie 
speech and elsewhere East and West during 
the past three months. The fight for progres- 
sive popular government has merely begun, 
and will certainly go on to a triumphant con- 
clusion in spite of initial checks and irrespec- 
tive of the personal success or failure of indi- 
vidual leaders.” 

On the 18th he was warmly received in 
Washington, where he delivered a lec- 
ture concerning his hunting trip in Af- 
rica. Senator Scott, of West Virginia, 
whose place is to be filled by a Demo- 
crat, explains the Republican losses as 
follows: 

“Of course I am sorry the Democrats won, 
but we could do nothing with Theodore Roose- 
velt on the stump. . Every time he spoke he 
cost the Republican party thousands of votes. 
The people are tired of him, and he should 
be convinced of it by the result of the elec- 
tions. His undignified activity beat us all 
over the country.” 

Since the re-election of Robert E. 
Wilson to the Illinois Legislature he has 
been indicted a second time for his con- 
duct in connection with the election of 
Senator Lorimer. In New York, the 
proposed amendment authorizing a bond 
issue Of $2,500,000 for the development 
of Palisades Park, was approved. For 
this park Mrs. E. H. Harriman has giv- 
en 10,000 acres on the west side of the 
Hudson, with $1,000,000, and other per- 
sons have promised to give $1,625,000. 
The great park will lie between the 
Palisades and Newburg. Among the 
published reports of candidates’ expendi- 
tures are those which show that Gov- 
ernor-elect Foss, of Massachusetts, spent 
$37,000, and that the payments made by 











Mr. Stimson, who was defeated in New | 


York, amounted to $1,292. The 
Home Market Club,.at a lively annual 
meeting in Boston, rejected by a vote of 
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40 to 8 resolutions proposed by Speaker 
Walker, of the Massachusetts House, 
supporting Mr. Taft’s present attitude 
toward tariff revision, and approving 
investigation by the tariff board, to be 
followed by corrections. 
resolutions calling for a large measure 
of protection and saying that “all talk or 
thought of further revision should be 
held in abeyance” until the completion of 
the board’s inquiries. Interviews with 
prominent Democratic Congressmen in- 
dicate that they are inclined to take a 
conservative course with respect to the 
tariff. Mr. Clark, of Missouri, who will 
probably be elected Speaker next year, 
declines to commit himself concerning 
the proposed changes in the rules. It is 
predicted, however, that in the coming 
session the Democrats and Republican 
insurgents will endeavor to deprive the 
Speaker of his power to appoint the 
committees. 





& 


President Taft ar- 
rived at Colon on 
the 14th, and with 
little delay proceeded to the home of 
Colonel Goethals, at Culebra. On the 
following day he gave nearly nine hours 
to the work of inspection. He was told 
by Colonel Goethals that the canal would 
be finished by December 1, 1913, altho 
the date of the official opening should be 
January 1, 1915, because one year would 
be needed for getting the great water- 
way in good working order. During the 
year 1914 ships may be permitted to pass 
thru, but at their own risk. Colonel 
Goethals assured the President that the 
canal would be finished for a sum not ex- 
ceeding the accepted or authorized esti- 
mate of $375,000,000. It will be neces- 
sary to decide within a short time what 
the charges for passage shall be. At a 
dinner given in his honor on the 16th by 
President Arosemena and attended by 
two hundred diplomats, officers and mer- 
chants, the President made an address. 
By treaty, he said, the United States had 
been made the guarantor of the integrity 
of the republic and in a sense the guard- 
. ian of her people: 

“Our responsibility, therefore, for your Gov- 
ernment requires us closely to observe the 
course of conduct by those selected as the offi- 


cials of your Government after they are se- 
lected, and to insist that they be selected ac- 
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cording to law. All this makes us especially 
interested in what is done by your Govern- 
ment, but this relation neither calls for nor 
permits annexation. We are here to con- 
struct, maintain, operate and defend the world 


.canal which runs through the heart of your 


country, and you have given us the necessary 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over that part of 
your country occupied by the canal to enable 
tis to do this effectively. We do not wish any 
further responsibility in respect to your Goy- 
ernment than is necessary in the carrying out 
of our purpose to construct and maintain this 
canal. We have no-desire to add to the ter- 
ritory under our jurisdiction, except as the 
operation of the canal may require it. 

“We have guaranteed your integrity as a 
republic, and for us to annex territory would 
be to violate that guarantee, and nothing would 
justify it on our part so long as Panama per- 
formed her part under the treaty. I wish to 
make this statement as emphatic as possible, 
because irresponsible persons, without the 
slightest foundation in fact, have started a 
rumor that my visit to the isthmus is for the 
purpose of promoting annexation, when noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Panama 
cannot be too prosperous, too healthy, too 
strong a Government for the United States, 
and I know I speak the unanimous voice of 
the people of the United States when I say 
that they would be most reluctant to have to 
take over the responsibilities beyond the Canal 
Zone, and would feel utterly dishonored in so 
dving unless there were some conduct on the 
part of the Panaman people which left them 
no other possible course I am glad to say 
that there is not the slightest indication or 
probability that the Panaman people will ever 
pursue a policy which would require such a 
change in the present most satisfactory rela- 
tions between the two republics.” 


During his visit he heard the application 
of certain employees for higher wages, 
and he promised to make known his de- 
cision upon his return to the United 
States. Some of the applicants could 
not wait, and on the 17th one hundred 
boilermakers gave notice that they would 
quit work. It is expected that the Amer- 
ican machinists and blacksmiths will fol- 
low this example. The commission says 
that the standard rate paid to these men, 
65 cents an hour, is higher than the rate 
in the States, and that in addition they 
get free quarters, fuel, light and medical 
attendance, while the cost of food is 
made low for them. They asked for an 
addition of 10 cents an hour and an 
annual vacation of six weeks, with full 
pay. Mr. Taft sailed for Cuba on the 
17th. In a published statement he said 


that since his fourth visit, twenty-two 
months ago, remarkable progress had 
Work was being done on 


been made. 
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every foot of the line under an organiza- 
tion that operated as economically and 
effectively as if it were a machine. The 
judgment of Congress in adopting the 
lock type had been confirmed: 

“The extent to which the Gatun Dam and 
the locks have been completed has removed 
from every impartial observer the slightest 
doubt of the wisdom of the decision made 
and the feasibility of the plan adopted. This 
conclusion is further confirmed and clinched 
by the difficulty occasioned by slides in Cu- 
lebra Cut, which for a canal of an 85-foot level 
necessitated only an additional excavation that 
could readily be taken care of. Any attempt, 
however, to sink a canal in Culebra to a depth 
eighty feet below the present proposed level 
would lengthen the time of construction, weary 
the patience of the Americans, make the cost 
almost prohibitory and leave it an exceedingly 
doubtful question whether, with the difficulty 
presented by the Chagres River, such a canal 
would be possible at all. The Gatun Dam lock, 
with the lake already eighteen feet and slowly 
rising to a level of eighty-five feet, which will 
constitute the key to the whole plan of the 
canal, is so far advanced that, taken with Cu- 
lebra Cut and the locks on the Pacific side, 
a definite picture is given of what the canal 
is to be, which inspires one with eagerness for 
its completion. The landslides in Culebra car. 
be easily removed, the further excavation and 
the widening of the slope where they occur 
merely adding something to the amount of 
excavation previously calculated upon, and to 
the cost, but the percentage of both time and 
cost will be very small and not enough to in- 
crease the estimates for the completed canal.” 


On his way home Mr. Taft stopped for 
four hours at Guantanamo and inspected 
the naval station there. 

& 

The Government has 
lost its rebate suit 
against the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. There were 
originally 1,524 indictment counts, in- 
volving a possible maximum fine of 
$30,480,000. Judge John E. McCall, of 
the Federal Circuit Court, before whom 
the case was tried, in Jackson, Tenn., 
ruled on the 15th that each settlement 
with the railroad company, and not each 
individual shipment of oil, constituted an 
offense. As there had been only forty- 
six (bi-monthly) settlements, this ruling 
reduced the number of counts to forty- 
six, involving a possible maximum fine 
of $920,000. On the 17th, he instructed 
the jury to return a verdict of not guilty. 
He held that the freight rate paid, 13 
cents “from Whiting to Grand Junction 
and points beyond,” had been filed with 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and was the legal rate for shipments to 
places ‘‘beyond” Grand Junction. In con- 
clusion, having spoken of the right of the 
great and the small to an equal footing 
before the courts, he said: 

“When the courts swing away from this 
rule, and those convicted of crime are con- 
victed by other means, the justice of our 
boasted jurisprudence will soon become a hol- 
low mockery and the judgment of our courts 
will be held in derision and contempt.” 
From the verdict the Government cannot 
appeal——Noticing that the Imperial 
Glass Company, or Window Glass Trust, 
had informed its employees that a very 
large reduction of wages would now be 
made, owing to the recent conviction and 
dissolution of the unlawful combination, 
Attorney General Wickersham published 
last week a statement. Having pointed 
out that the company, a selling and price 
fixing agency, had controlled 97 per cent. 
of the output of hand-blown window 
glass; had in nine months increased 
prices by 70 per cent.; had procured 
leases of fifteen factories merely to keep 
them idle; had made in a few months 
profits equal to four times its capital, 
and, despite the protests of the District 
Attorney, had been punished only by a 
fine of $2,500, with $500 for each one of 
fifteen individual defendants, he _ re- 
marked that the directors’ minutes 
showed the adoption of one resolution in- 
creasing wages by 12} per cent.: 

“Whether this was carried out or not did 
not appear, but at all events, as the combina- 
tion had earned about 400 per cent. profit on 
its capital stock during the year of its exist- 
ence, an increase of 12% per cent. in wages 
can hardly be regarded as so entirely depend- 
ent upon the continued existence of the com- 
bination as to justify a reduction of 30 per 
cent. in wages upon the dissolution of the 
combination. 

“Tf the rumored action should prove to be 
substantiated by fact, it would indicate mis- 
taken leniency on the part of the Court in im- 
posing sentence, which it is hoped would not 
be followed on any other similar occasion.” 
The company replied that a wage reduc- 
tion of 55 per cent. was now required, 
and that notice to this effect had been 
given to the employees. Before the com- 


bination was formed, it continued, glass — 


had been selling below cost. The com- 
pany had increased wages by 15 per cent. 
and then again by 30 per cent. All but 
six of the factories were now closed, and 
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they could be operated only by a return 
to the original wages scale. Assert- 
ing that the Sugar Trust had for years 
been stealing water from the public sup- 
ply, New York City prepared to shut off 
the Trust’s water unless a claim for 
$525,000 should be paid. The Trust ap- 
plied for an injunction. Ex-Judge Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, as referee, now recom- 
mends that an injunction be denied. He 
says: 

“It is fully established that the plaintiff did 

take water both unlawfully and fraudulently. 
The plaintiff asks the court to prevent the 
city from enforcing payment by cutting off the 
water supply. It is well settled tnat one who 
comes into a court of equity to ask relief 
must do so with clean hands, or otherwise he 
will be denied relief. As it has been shown 
that the plaintiff does not meet that condition, 
it cannot be given relief merely because the 
amount demanded is in excess of that properly 
due.” 
It is asserted by the city that a much 
larger claim could be justly made, if the 
statute of limitations did not forbid. A 
small part of the Trust’s water came thru 
a known and metered pipe, the bulk of 
it thru several unmetered pipes whose 
existence was for a long time unknown 
to the authorities. It is said that the 
Government will bring suit this week for 
dissolution of the Sugar Trust. 


& 


The Government asserts 
that prominent firms of 
importers in New York 
have for several years been defrauding 
the Treasury by undervaluation, and that 
the duties thus lost amount to several 
millions. Last week, a civil suit against 
Joseph Brooke & Co., to recover $200,- 
000, was begun, and Isaac and Manning 
Phillips, partners in a firm which has 
been importing silks and velvets, were 
arrested. Brooke & Co. import woolens 
and worsteds. The accused partners in 
that firm are now in England, the main 
office of the concern being in Bradford. 
They own a mill in Massachusetts. The 
Phillips firm has been importing from 
France. The business of several other 
importers has been the subject of inves- 
tigation, and additional arrests are ex- 
pected. It is alleged that the frauds were 
committed by means of false consular 
invoices. The District-Attorney savs 
that the sums to be recovered exceed the 
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amount paid to the Government by the 
Sugar Trust, and that many manufactur- 
ers of woolens in England are involved. 


& 


Up to the end of last 
week there had been no 
further anti-American 
demonstrations of a serious character in 
Mexico, but the Mexican Government’s 
action against anti-Diaz revolutionists 
had been marked by much bloodshed and 
loss of life. The Mexican officer inves- 
tigating the lynching of Rodriguez re- 
ported that resident Mexicans, had taken 
part in the lynching and had publicly ex- 
prest their approval of it. He exprest 
the opinion that Rodriguez was either an 
insane man or a fugitive from justice. 
Before his death Rodriguez confest that 
he had recently murdered and robbed 
two Mexicans. Some excitement was 
caused by a lynching party’s search, in 
Oklahoma, for a Mexican named Opel 
who, on the 12th, shot and killed the 
Police Chief of Anadarko. Governor 
Haskell was urged by Secretary Knox to 
prevent a lynching. At last accounts 
Opel had not been caught. He shot 
Chief Temple while resisting arrest after 
a brawl in a saloon. Early in the week 
there were reports that several hundred 
Mexicans were about to invade Texas. 
Preparations to receive them were made 
by 2,000 ranchmen and cowboys, but 
there was no invasion. President Diaz 
continued to ask for reparation in the 
case of Rodriguez. Governor Campbell 
asserted that he was striving to detect 
the lynchers, but there were no arrests. 
Public attention was diverted from 
the Rodriguez controversy, on the 18th, 
by an attack upon revolutionists in 
Puebla and the disclosure of a wide- 
spread revolutionary conspiracy in Mex- 
ico. There were indications that the 
anti-American riots in the capital and 
elsewhere had been nromoted by the 
revolutionist leader, Francisco Madero. 
and his associates, who hoped thus to 
embitter relations between Mexico and 
the United States. Madero was in San 
Antonio (Texas) an exile. Mexican 


The Situation 
in Mexico 





secret service men were watching him 
there and were on duty along the border. 
A large number of rifles were found and 
taken in San Antonio, on the 17th, and 
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on the same day several thousand were 
captured in Puebla and other cities. 
Hundreds of men were arrested. The 
Government knew that the 2oth was to be 
the date for an uprising in ten States. 
On the 18th the police sought to break 
up a revolutionary meeting in Puebla. 
A woman shot and killed the Chief of 
Police. In the fighting that followed 
more than 100 persons, many of them 
women, were killed. Women and men 
shot the police from house windows. 
Bombs from windows caused many 
deaths. The revolutionists’ arms were 
captured. On the following day Madero 
secretly left San Antonio. Many Mexi- 
cans living in this country took arms and 
crossed the boundary. It was expected 
that revolutionary attacks upon several 
Mexican towns would soon be made. 
& 

The Young Men’s Christian 
The Islands Association in Honolulu has 

rejected the application of 
Japanese Vice Consul Mori for member- 
ship, holding that Japanese should not 
be admitted because of social incompati- 
bility, which would impair the associa- 
tion’s usefulness. It offers to assist in 
forming a Japanese branch of the or- 
ganization. At Manila, the Philippine 
Commission and the Assembly are still 
at variance over the election of delegates 
to Washington. The Assembly elected 
Manuel Quezon, but refused to confirm 
the Commission’s election of Bonito Le- 
garde. All the Commission’s bills have 
been tabled. One-third of the session is 
gone and nothing has been done. Inter- 
vention from Washington may be re- 
quired. The Filipinos are greatly in- 
terested in the report that Senator Ray- 
ner will visit the islands to procure in- 
formation to be used in a campaign for 
Philippine independence. In his honor 
the Assembly will probably prepare a 
series of receptions. In Cuba, the dis- 
closures following the attempt to assas- 
sinate General Guerra continue to excite 
comment. It is said to be known that 
one of his assailants is a high officer of 
the Rural Guard, and that another took 
refuge in the barracks where General 
Monteagudo has his headquarters. The 
charges made by ‘ex-Consul Steinhardt 
and Vice-President Zayas, as to the plot 
for their assassination, were sent by the 
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judge who heard them to the Supreme 
Court. They affected General Montea- 
gudo, commander of the Rural Guard. 
Dispatches say that the Supreme Court 
declined to consider them, holding that 
it had no jurisdiction, and that five mem- 
bers of the court refused to hear the tes- 
timony, on the ground that they weré 
friends of Monteagudo. 


& 
A demonstration, hos- 
Contes ond South tile to the United 


America States, at Leon, Nica-, 


ragua, on the 13th, and again on the 
14th, was supprest by troops. The dis- 
patches said that more than forty per- 
sons were killed, but the Government as- 
serts that only three lost their lives. The 
demonstration was a protest against the 
recent agreement with the United States, 
providing that Estrada should be Presi- 
dent for two years, by those who desire 
a popular election. Estrada has expelled 
four men who own or edit newspapers 
which favored the movement. Many 
others have been placed in prison. 
Valladares, the rebellious Governor of 
Amapala (Honduras), has surrendered 
to President Davila, and has been obliged 
to ask the United States gunboat “York- 
town,” a part of what he calls “the 
Yankee pig navy,” to defend him against 
the assaults of his own people. Manuel 
Bonilla and Lee Christmas, his American 
lieutenant, who were expelled from 
Guatemala, are now in New Orleans. It 
is said that they are plotting a new revo- 
lution. All the revolutionists in Uru- 
guay have surrendered unconditionally, 
relying upon the magnanimity of the 
Government. 








& 


Following the break- 
up of the constitu- 
tional conference, 
both parties made swift movements to 
gain the offensive in the impending cam- 
paign. The Liberals wished to force an 
election promptly on a clear issue of an 
unreformed and obstructionist House of 
Lords, but the Unionists endeavored to 
forestall them by declaring their will- 
ingness to accept a reasonable plan 
of reform not involving the de- 
struction of the power of the sec- 
ond chamber. Lord Lansdowne, the 
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Unionist leader in the House of Lords, 
gained the first point by moving that the 
Government be invited to submit, with- 
out delay, its veto proposals for consid- 
eration and discussion by Parliament. 
Lord Rosebery followed this up by the 
introduction of his plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the upper House. When he 
proposed it last year it met with no favor 
and received no serious consideration. 
Now, however, the resolutions embody- 
ing the main features of the plan were 
adopted without opposition. According 
to this the whole body of the hereditary 
peers shall not be entitled to seats in 
Parliament, but only a certain number of 
representatives elected from among them- 
selves and by nomination by the Crown. 
To these representative peers would be 
added certain prominent officials during 
their term of office and others chosen 
from outside, the whole body to be called 
the Lords of Parliament. Lord Rosebery 
said he believed that on these principles 
it would be possible to reform the upper 
chamber to a large extent, solve the con- 
stitutional problem and maintain the an- 
cient Constitution of the country without 
the convulsion incident to a general elec- 
tion. In case of a disagreement between 
the two houses as newly constituted the 
dispute should be settled by joint confer- 
ence, or, in the event of the failure of the 
conference, by referendum. There should 
be no question, he thought, as to the 
choice of the country between a reformed 
House of Lords and the intolerable tyr- 
anny of a single chamber. In closing 
Lord Rosebery said: “The time is short, 
my lords. You may have no opportunity 
after to-night to discuss any resolutions 
affecting this House.” Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, in his speech before the Con- 
ference of Conservative Associations at 
Nottingham, virtually accepted the Rose- 
bery scheme. He said that the Union- 
ists would come before the country with 
a constructive program of domestic ond 
imperial policy, including tariff reform, 
but not such as would increase the bur- 
dens of the wage-earning classes. Pre- 
mier Asquith promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge of the Opposition. He announced 
that the Government would at once in- 
troduce resolutions limiting the veto 
power of the House of Lords, and if this 
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measure was rejected by the House of 
Lords Parliament would be disolved No- 
vember 28. The non-contentious clauses 
of the budget bill would also be rushed 
thru next week. The most important of 
the new provisions of the bill would be 
that extending the old age pensions to 
pattpers. This would involve an addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,500,000 a year. 
If the Government remained in power 
next year he would bring in a bill for the 
payment of members of Parliament. 
The suffragets, infuriated at seeing 
Parliament about to dissolve without an 
opportunity to vote on the enfranchise- 
ment bill to which a majority of the 
members are committed, have reverted to 
their militant tactics. An army of a 
thousand women, led by Mrs. Pankhurst, 
marched to the Houses of Parliament 
during the session at which the Premier 
outlined his policy and endeavored to 
force an entrance. They were divided 
into companies which relieved each other 
in charges upon the cordon of police. 
They were repulsed repeatedly, but finally 
Mrs. Pankhurst and two other leaders 
were admitted to the lobby of the House 
of Commons, where they were told by 
Mr. Asquith’s secretary that no suffrage 
bill would be presented at the present 
session. Mr. Asquith passed thru the 
lobby while the women were talking with 
his secretary but they did not recognize 
him. The police arrested 116 women 
who were released on bail, and when 
they appeared in court. next morning 
were discharged. Very much to their 
disappointment the Government has de- 
cided not to make martyrs of them. 


& 


Count Leo Tolstoy died 
at the flag station of 
Astopova at 6 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, November 20. Six 
doctors were in attendance, including 
the foremost heart specialists from Mos- 
cow, but they could do nothing for him 
except to relieve the attacks of heart 
failure which followed one another with 
increasing frequency and violence. Their 
attendance seemed to annoy Tolstoy, 
whose sole desire was to retire from the 
world to some unknown place where he 
could die in peace and quiet. The night 
before his death he was seized with a 
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cardiac attack when only his eldest 
daughter, Tatiana, was present at his 
bedside. He gripped her hand and 
gasped, “Now comes death. That is all.” 
Tatiana was unable to free her hand 
from his convulsive grasp, but called the 
physician who injected camphor and re- 
vived the patient. Tolstoy sat up and 
seeing the little room filled with physi- 
cians, attendants, family and friends, he 
said: 

“There are millions of people in this world 
and many of them are suffering. Why then 
are you all around the bed of one sick man?” 
After his death the body was clothed in 
the mujik garb that he has worn in re- 
cent years and the cottage thrown open 
to the villagers, school children and 
peasants, some of whom had walked 
long distances. His wife, Countess 
Sophia Tolstoy, rousing herself from the 
despair and grief into which his depar- 
ture had thrown her, had come at once 
by special train to Astopova, but was not 
admitted to his bedside until he became 
unconscious, for fear of exciting the 
patient. On the side track of the little 
station were also the cars of the physi- 
cians and reporters. The one-story log- 
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house of the station master was the only 
refuge available when the physician who 
accompanied Tolstoy in his flight from 
home insisted upon his stopping there 
on account of the severe attack of bron- 
chitis and inflammation of the lungs 
which had seized him on his journey to 
the Caucasus. According to Prince 
Obedenski, Tolstoy’s departure from his 
home. was instigated by the legend of 
Alexander the First, which says that 
that sovereign did not die when he was 
supposed to, but lived many years later 
as a hermit‘in Siberia under the name of 
Kusmitch. The interest taken by Tol- 
stoy in this legend is shown by the arti- 
cle which we are publishing this week. 
It has transpired, moreover, that Tolstoy 
has been much disturbed in recent 
months by the quarrel between the 
Countess and his friend and disciple, 
Count Tchertkoff, over his literary re- 
mains. Tolstoy had given his journal, 
antobiography and an unpublished work, 
“Hadji Murat,” to Tchertkoff, in order 
that he might give them out for publica- 
tion without copyright or remuneration 
of any kind, in accordance with Tol- 
stoy’s principles. Tchertkoff had con- 
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veyed the manuscripts to England, in 
order to get them out of the reach of 
Countess Tolstoy, who insisted that they 
should be copyrighted for the benefit of 
the family. Three months ago the 
Countess Tolstoy refused to permit 
Tchertkoff to visit Yasnaya Polyana, but 
Tolstoy insisted upon visiting him on 
his estate three miles away. Premier 
Stolypin urged the Holy Synod to re- 
move from Tolstoy the ban of excom- 
munication before his death, but neither 
his influence nor that of the Procurator 
was sufficient to induce the Synod to 
rescind its action so long as Tolstoy 
showed no indication of a change of atti- 
tude toward the Church. Accordingly, 
no prayers were permitted to be offered 
in the churches for Tolstoy’s recovery, 
altho in St. Petersburg a priest was 
found who was willing to offer prayers 
“For a nobleman named Leo,” and the 
service was attended by members of the 
Duma and other friends of Tolstoy. 


ro) 

The late Empress 
Dowager was the 
greatest woman 
ruler the world has known. Whether 
greatest in ability and force of character 
cannot be told until more of the inner 
history of modern China is known to the 
Western world, but at any rate she was 
greatest in the extent of her power and 
the momentous changes effected by it. 
One of the acts of her later and more 
progressive days, when she wielded the 
Vermillion Pencil in the interest of lib- 
eralism, was the issuance of an edict 
making China a representative govern- 
ment. It was a mighty revolution in 
Chinese affairs, albeit substantiated in the 
edict by quotations from the classics 
proving that rulers ought to listen to the 
voice of their people. This edict was 
signed September 20, 1906.. The date of 
the first parliament was set ten years in 
the future to allow preparation and prac- 
tice in self-government. To the outside 
world this period seemed all too short for 
such a radical transformation of so large 
a body.* But to Young China, inflamed 
with the idea of free institutions, it 
seemed too long. They resolved to has- 
ten the day of the’r participation in the 
government. They have succeeded. The 
brief history of their efforts and triumph 
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shows how strong is the constitutional 
movement in China. The provincial as- 
semblies, called to elect delegates to the 
national assembly, petitioned the throne 
in January to shorten the preliminary 
period. The petition was denied by the 
Regent. In June it was renewed anc 
again denied. On October 3 the first 
preliminary national assembly met in 
Pekin with no pomp and little ceremony. 
The hall assigned to it in the Law School 
was too small to hold all the delegates. 
The public and press were excluded. 
The diplomatic corps was not invited to 
the opening session. But if the Govern- 
ment intended to minimize the import- 
ance of the body by such tactics it was 
not successful. The Assembly showed 
itself as conscious of its real power and 
importance as the French Third Estate 
in 1789. The hotheads demanded that 
parliament be called immediately or even 
that this preliminary assembly declare it- 
self such and assume administrative as 
well as advisory functions. But the con- 
sensus of opinion was an appeal to the 
Grand Council for a parliament within 
three years. Only one delegate held out 
for the program of the edict and he was 
shouted down. The Regent, Prince 
Chun, stil! held out against the movement 
and issued an imperial edict ordering the 
provincial members to return to their 
homes. The edict was disobeyed and de- 
nounced in the assembly. Some of the 
delegates cut off a finger joint and wrote 
their petitions for a parliament in their 
own blood, The assembly went in a body 
to the Regent’s palace gate and an- 
nounced their intention of staying there 
all night or until he should receive them. 
The police could not drive them away. 
The commandant of the Pekin gen- 
darmerie came to beg them to go away 
and finally Prince Su, summoned by the 
Regent, promised to present their mem- 
orial in person next morning. In the 
session of October 31 Prince Yu Lang, 
a member of the Grand Council, declared 
that the entire nation from the highest 
to the lowest was agreed upon the early 
establishment of parliament, and on No- 
vember 4 the imperial edict was issued 
calling the first Chinese parliament three 
vears hence. When the announcement 


was made the people of Pekin decorated 
their houses with flags and lanterns. 














Alexander I. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[This is the legend of Emperor Alexander I, who for many years after he was supposed 


to have died lived the life of a hermit in Siberia under the name of Kuzmitch. 


Count 


Tolstoy was always deeply interested in this legend, and, according to Prince Obolensky, a 
relative of Count Tolstoy, this legend may have had an effect on the great writer’s latest 


experiences. 


Count Tolstoy wrote the following legend and planned to elaborate it, for he 


regarded it as “a powerful drama, remarkable for its depth, its striking, powerful national 


truth.” 


The two letters that follow the article on Alexander I are from Count Tolstoy to 


his wife and her answer, written at the time when Tolstoy resolved to change his mode of 


life in accordance with his ideals. 


They show the relations and the differences between the 
Count and the Countess, which gradually led to the latest tragedy in Tolstoy’s life. 


The 


translations, which are published for the first time, are by Herman Bernstein.—Ep1rTor.] 


particularly in a certain French 

critic's book about my work? 
His very keen observation as to the cause 
of my mode of thinking. He finds that 
if I were not a Russian, I should never 
have come to the religion by which I now 
live. How profoundly true that is! It 
is not the feeling of national pride 
(which, thank God! is foreign to me), 
but my observation of life and mankind 
that leads me to say boldly that Chris- 
tianity, in its pure and clear form, is 
most closely related to the Russian soul. 
And the fact that Christianity was born 
elsewhere and that it grew up elsewhere, 
does not prove anything against that fact. 
Rivers, starting in the mountains, do not 
remain there, but flow down in noisy tor- 
rents. And only in the deep and broad 
valleys are rivers, lakes and seas formed 
of these torrents. And I think that the 
Russian soul, like a huge cavity in the 
ground, has absorbed the flow of Chris- 
tianity—and now there is before us a 
great blue sea, with cheerful reflections 
of the sky. 

I remember that I experienced this 
feeling when I ceased to be a Nihilist 
and was drawn to the people. I walked 
as a man who goes into the sea and who 
feels that he will soon take a dip himself 
and swim away. How wonderful I felt 
when I myself dipped and went head 
foremost into this great, engrossing ele- 
ment. I saw another world before me, a 
great world of people who lived, not 
merely in word, but also in deed, in im- 
mediate proximity to God, regarding 
themselves as his workers, cheerfully do- 
ing all that he bade them do. Therein 
lies the great difference between Russia 


[)° you know what interested me 


and other:peoples. That is why the pas- 
sion of gain and greed is foreign to the 
Russian soul, which leans more toward 
self-denial and peace. 

Alexander I. was in this respect the 
purest embodiment of the Russian soul. 
Ah, what a legend I know about him. 
One of these days, I shall elaborate this 
subject. It is a wonderful drama, re- 
markable for its depth, for its striking, 
powerful, national truth! 

This is the legend: 

The horrors which were perpetrated in 
the Engineer Castle during his childhood 
weighed heavily upon Alexander’s soul, 
and he found no rest anywhere. Neither 
the glitter of the throne nor the external 
pleasures of the court had any attraction 
for his soul. His religious inclinations 
led him to take on a definite view of life, 
picturing to him a different future and a 
different calling. He firmly resolved to 
abdicate, and announced his resolution to 
Nicholas and his wife. Then he settled 
down in Taganrog and lived a private 
life. 

Strolling around on the outskirts of 
the city, Alexander was fond of chatting 
with the plain people, and every time he 
spoke to them, his heart was filled with 
burning envy at the life of these people 
who knew so clearly the aim of their own 
lives and who so firmly believed in Him 
who had given this life unto them. 

“When, when,” Alexander would often 
cry to himself, “when shall I lead such 
a life?” 

It would seem that it was easy to put 
on plain clothing and begin to do God’s 
plain work together with the people. But 
Alexander felt that to reach that shore, 
somehow or other, he must first cross a 
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great, wide river, a river of experience. 
And he awaited that time, with alarm 
and supplication. 

One day, he was walking along on the 
outskirts of the city and he noticed a 
crowd swarming about a square, which 
seemed filled with soldiery. Soldiers 
formed two long rows along the street 
and stood erect, without their guns, but 
with short sticks in their hands. 

Then he saw how they brought forth 
a middle-aged soldier, tied his out- 
stretched hands to the butt end of a gun 
and tearing off his shirt, led him between 
the rows of soldiers. The drums beat 
while the terrible punishment was being 
executed. 

Alexander looked into the face of the 
pale soldier and he was struck by the re- 
semblance to himself. The face of the 
soldier was exactly like Alexander’s face. 

Through inquiries he learned that the 
unfortunate man was almost through the 
twenty-fifth year of his service in the 
army, when a letter came to him from his 
village, telling him that his father was 
dying, and he had asked for a leave of 
absence in order to see his father once 
more. ‘The leave of absence was not 
granted. Then he ran away. He was 
caught and court-martialed. But he ran 
away again and was again caught. And 
now, he had been sentenced to 8,000 
lashes, which meant certain death. 

Alexander heard the dull blows fall. 
They were at first mingled with the 
moans of the unfortunate man. Then 
moans subsided and instead of his spine, 
there was a piece of torn, blood-covered 
flesh. 

Alexander was seized with horror. 

“My God!” he thought. “My God! 
He wanted to see his father, to kiss him 
for the last time, to hear his last word— 
and for this he is tortured in my name! 
And I—I—what have I done?” 

And the terrible scenes in the Engineer 
Castle arose before his eyes. 

“Father!” he moaned, and in a hoarse 
voice began to sob like a child. 

But many others in the crowd were 
sobbing and no one noticed him. No one 
knew who he was. 

Suddenly the beating of the drum 
ceased and the dull blows of the sticks 
stopped. The unfortunate soldier lay on 
the ground unconscious. He was put 
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upon a stretcher and carried to the hos- 
pital. A gray, kind-faced physician who 
was on duty gave instructions to his as- 
sistants as to what to do with him. 

“Will he survive, doctor?” asked Al- 
exander, when he remained alone with 
him, and he introduced himself. 

The doctor, turning pale, was frighten- 
ed to death. 

“Your—Your Majesty—” he began. 

Alexander calmed him kindly and 
asked him to be frank. Then the doctor 
said: 

“He will die today. He received 4,000 
blows and his spine is broken in two 
places. His death is imminent.” 

“In that case,” said Alexander, with 
great emotion, “I have a request to make, 
my last request, doctor. But before 1 
make it, you must swear that the secret 
will die with you.” 

“I swear! I swear! 
you, great Emperor!” 

“T believe you,” said Alexander, sim- 
ply, taking a gilt key from his pocket. 
“This is the key of my room. Order the 
soldier removed there. I will take off 
my clothes and you put them on the sol- 
dier. And I will remain here on the cot, 
in place of the soldier.” 

Next day the whole world learned of 
the death of the Emperor and his closed 
coffin was taken to St. Petersburg. 

Alexander’s wounds healed up within 
two weeks, and he was driven again thru 
the rows of soldiers to get the rest of 
the 8,000 lashes. 

He got four thousand lashes, and by a 
miracle survived them. The soldiers 
must have pitied the once-punished man. 
According to the law of the time he was 
sent to Siberia, as an exile deprived of 
all rights. 

The tall, stately soldier, “Michael 
Silin,” was taken to a distant Siberian 
village, where he was to live under the 
surveillance of the police. 

There he lived for a long time, learned 
farming, helped the peasants, taught the 
children and cured the sick. 

One day, two exiles were brought to 
that village and one of them was an old 
man who had served at court. The old 
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man became very sick. People put him 
on a cart and carried him over to old 
Michael, who was praying. 

Alexander glanced at him and imme- 
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diately recognized his old servant who 
had worked in his garden. The gardener 
also recognized him. Overcome with joy 
and happiness, he rose to his feet and 
was about to kiss Alexander's hand. But 
Alexander pushed him aside kindly and 
ordered every one out of the room. 

“Will you keep the secret to yourself?” 
he asked the sick, old man. 

“T will tell the whole world what my 
eyes have seen and my hands have felt.” 

And overcome with emotion, the old 
man fell to the ground in a faint. The 
people lifted him into the cart and took 
him home. When he came to himself, he 
told them what he knew and the entire 
village rushed to Alexander’s abode. 

But he could not be found, he was 
never seen there any more. 

After that, it was said, a tall, stately 
old man wandered for a long time over 
Siberia, and he met his last hour some- 
where in the Ural Mountains, near the 
boundary of Europe. 

What a great moment that end must 


have been! What a noble liberation of 
the soul! 
* * * * x * 


The Tolstoy Letters 


{In 1884, when Count Tolstoy decided to com- 
mence leading the simple life, in accordance with his 
ideals, renouncing all his luxuries and comforts, he 
informed the Countess of his intentions in a long 
letter The Countess was away from Yasnaya Poly- 
ana at the time. In concluding Count Tolstoy wrote 
the following.—EbiTor.] 


“Don’t be angry, my darling, but I 
cannot attach any importance to these 
monetary calculations. All this is not an 
event, such as illness, for instance, or 
marriage, birth, death, or acquired 
knowledge, a good or bad act, good or 
bad habits ; it is only the arrangement of 
our affairs, which we have established in 
a certain way, and which we can change 
in a hundred different ways. I know 
that to you it is often and to the children 
always unendurably tedious to listen to 
what I say about this (it seems so famil- 
iar to you), but I cannot help repeating 
that the happiness and the misfortune of 
all of us cannot be affected by a hair’s 
breadth by what we gain or lose, but only 
by what we are. If you leave a million 
to Kostenka, will he be happier? That 
life should not seem commonplace and 
trivial, it is necessary to look at it more 
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broadly, and farther ahead. What your 
life and mine will be with our joys and 
sorrows, such will be the life of our chil- 
dren, and therefore it is important for us 
to help them secure that which gave us 
happiness, to help them free themselves 
from that which brought us misfortune, 
and neither languages, nor diplomas, nor 
the world, and still less money, have in- 
fluenced our happiness or our misfortune. 
Therefore the question of how much we 
may lose cannot interest me; if we were 
to attach importance to it, it might ob- 
struct that which is really important.” 

To this letter the Countess replied: 

“Yesterday I received your first letter ; 
it made me sad. I see that you remained 
in Yasnaya not for the spiritual work’ 
which I consider higher than anything in 
life, but for the purpose of playing a 
Robinson Crusoe. You dismissed An- 
drian, who was eager to stay till the end 
of the month; you dismissed the cook, 
who does not like to get his wages for 
nothing, and from morning till night you 
want to do physical work which even in 
ordinary life is done by young fellows 
and women. It would be more useful and 
better that you live with the children. 
You will say, of course, that such a life 
is in accordance with’ your convictions 
and that it is best for you; in that case 
it is different, and I can only say : ‘Enjoy 
yourself!’ and I can only feel sorry that 
such mental powers are wasted on wood- 
chopping, on making samovars and 
mending shoes, which is all very beautiful 
as a rest or change of work, but not as 
a special occupation. Well, enough about 
this. If I had not written, I should have 
felt grieved, but now that feeling has 
passed; it seems laughable to me, and I 
am calmed by the phrase: ‘Let the child 
play with whatever it pleases, if it only 
does not cry.’” 

That same day, realizing that she 
would cause Count Tolstoy pain by her 
letter, she hastened to write him another 
one, in which she said: 

“T have suddenly understood you clear- 
ly and there is a sudden rush of tender- 
ness for you in my heart. There is 
something so wise, kind, naive and in- 
sistent in you, and everything is illumi- 
nated to you alone by a peculiar light of 
tender care for all and by the ability to 
look straight into the souls of people.” 
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A New Thanksgiving 


BY SARAH PIATT 


For war, plague, pestilence, flood, famine, fire, 
For Christ discrowned, for false gods set on high; 
For fools, whose hands must have their hearts’ desire, 
We thank Thee—in the darkness—and so die. 


For shipwreck: Oh, the sob of strangling seas !— 

No matter. For the snake that charms the dove; 
And (is it not the bitterest of all these?) 

We thank Thee—in our blind faith—even for Love. 


For breaking hearts; for all that breaks the heart; . 
For Death, the one thing after all the rest, 

We thank Thee, O our Father! Thou who art, 
And wast, and shalt be—knowing these are best. 


Nortu Benp, Onto. 


The Democratic Successes 


BY SIMEON E. BALDWIN 


GoverRNor-ELect oF CONNECTICUT, 


HE recent Democratic successes 
= cannot be attributed to local 
causes. They are too universal, 
State issues had little weight. There was 
a general conviction thruout the whole 
country that things had not been going 
exactly right, and that the Republican 
party was somehow answerable for it. 

A general popular conviction is apt to 
be well founded. In my opinion, this 
one was. 

Things had not been going exactly 
right. 

The cost of living had gone soaring 
up. 

American politics had become infected 
by corruption and fallen too much into 
subjection to parasites, to whom place- 
hunting was the main business of life. 

The managers of the Republican party 
were largely answerable for these evils. 

If they had not winked at corruption, 
it was generally believed that they had. 
They had certainly made opportunities 
for it. 

While there were many causes contrib- 
uting to the advance in the cost of living, 
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the main cause was an ultra-protective 
tariff, as constituted by the Dingley bill 
and reconstituted by the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. 

The Republican party had pledged it- 
self to shape customs duties with the pri- 
mary purpose of protecting American 
labor. They were to be high enough to 
enable our manufacturers to compete on 
fair terms with foreign manufacturers 
who had paid far lower wages to their 
employees. In fact, the Republicans in 
Congress made them so high as in many 
cases to include much more than the 
wages cost and to secure also much more 
than a reasonable profit. The first result 
was to preclude all foreign competition 
as to many articles. The second result 
was to fatten the trusts, at the expense 
of the people. 

When foreign competition in any arti- 
cle is prohibited by law, and, were it not 
for the law, would exist and be consid- 
erable, domestic competition soon ceases. 
It is seldom, and never for long, that any 
combination of capital or of corporations 
can successfully monopolize the trade in 
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any article in the markets of the world. 
However repressive the laws of any par- 
ticular state may be, the world-market is 
too vast for such a domination. But 
once exclude foreign competition in the 
markets of any country, and combina- 
tions of capital can easily be formed, 
and, under modern economical condi- 
tions, inevitably will be formed, which 
will stifle domestic competition. 

Domestic competition had been thus 
stifled, as a consequence of the tariff 
legislation of .the Republican party, in 
many directions. ..The result was that it 
cost us more to buy our food and clothes, 
more for house rent, and more, if we 
owned our own houses, to build them. 

All this came about when the spirit of 
the times in the United States was mov- 
ing toward more and more freedom in 
personal expenditure. 

The average working man of today 
lays up less than the average working 
man of fifty years ago did. 

His lodge, his fraternal benefit asso- 
ciation, some one of the many agencies 
to furnish him with support when dis- 
abled or infirm, and to provide for his 
family upon his death, have taken away 
one of the great motives for saving. Dr. 
Johnson once said that if, by pinching 
one’s self, one could save only twenty 
pounds a year, the best thing was to stop 
pinching. The end did not justify the 
means. This is the ordinary rule of life 
in a large and increasing number of 
American homes. Hence, having become 
accustomed to a freer expenditure than 
that of former generations, it has been 
more distasteful to retrench and econo- 
mize when prices were rising faster thar 
wages. Pinching one’s self to become a 
capitalist is not an agreeable process. 
Pinching one’s self at the call of neces- 
sity, merely to make both ends meet, is 
still less agreeable. 

All these things roused the more 
thoughtful men in the Republican party 
and exasperated the whole Democratic 
party. 

Why, when the Republican platform 
had promised relief, did the Republican 
tariff deny it? Many even of the Repub- 
lican leaders admitted, and all the Demo- 
cratic leaders insisted, that the tariff did 
deny it. 
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A breach of faith on the part of a 
political party in a matter directly and 
vitally affecting the people at large is 
seldom forgiven. Particularly is this 
true when honorable men in that party 
are found who actively charge it with so 
breaking faith. 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” The Good Book always speaks 
true. The Republican house was divided 
against itself. It therefore fell. 

What next? 

The Democratic House of Representa- 
tives must. do what the Republicans 
promised and did not perform. 

It must revise the tariff in the interests 
of the common people, rather than of 
certain interests calling for special favor. 

It must move slowly, but surely. Vest- 
ed interests, built upon the faith of a 
tariff policy which has lasted for half a 
century, must be treated with great con- 
sideration. There must be no sudden 
revolution in the course of trade. Re- 
ductions must be partial and gradual. 

No special knowledge of a tariff com- 
mission of experts is necessary, in every 
instance, to justify a reduction. There 
are some duties so high as to be obvi- 
ously unfair to the people. When, to 
take only one case, American watches 
are sold by American manufacturers in 
Europe for much less than they sell them 
at here—so much less that an enterpris- 
ing New York jeweler has bought them 
abroad by the gross, brought them back 
to their native land, and put them on the 
American market at a price below that 
charged by American retailers, obtaining 
them from American wholesalers or the 
manu facturers—it is evident enough that 
the tariff on watches is too high. 

A reasonable deduction from excessive 
duties, and a reasonable extension of the 
free list, if proposed by a Democratic 
House of Representatives, would, I be- 
lieve, be concurred in by the Senate and 
approved by the President. The latter is 
known to be of opinion that the work of 
tariff revision was but poorly done by 
Mr. Payne and Mr. Aldrich. The people 
having come to the same conclusion, it 
seems to me probable that a majority of 
the Senate will be found ready to grant 
what the people have so loudly de- 
manded. 


New Haven, Conn, 





of October 13.—Ebpiror.] 


mental problem Mexico finds her- 
self, by reason of her unique his- 
tory, without precedents or parallels, 
Between the Rio Grande on the north 
and the Guatemalan border on the south 
there lies a territory of 767,323 square 
miles, with a population now estimated 
at about 18,000,000. With the exception 
of Brazil, which has about the same pop- 
ulation, no other Latin-American coun- 
try even approximates this population. 
Mexico includes within her borders 
some of the richest agricultural and min- 
eral land upon the face of the earth. The 
people who reside there are an amalga- 
mation of the various Indian tribes which 
Cortez found and the Spaniards who 
eame with Cortez or followed in his 
wake. The governments set up by these 
Indians were absolute monarchies. Spain 
at the time of the conquest was an abso- 
lute monarchy. Cortez landed in 1519 
and from that day hence the Spaniards 
were masters of some part of Mexico. 
The independence of Mexico was pro- 
claimed September 15, 1810. Thus for 
several centuries Mexico felt the heavy 
hand of Spanish rulers. During their 
dominion the Spaniards managed to ex- 
tract from Mexico enough gold to de- 
bauch their own country and send it on 
the way to decay. The entire purpose 
of that rule seems to have been to obtain 
wealth from Mexico for Spain or Span- 
iards. As a result Mexico became a na- 
tion of downtrodden, ignorant workmen 
and arrogant wealth. 

In spite of all this however, such was 
the inherent quality of the people that 
they were able, after all those depressing 
generations, to rise and with mighty 
blows batter down the dominion of 
Spain. Even more remarkable, they 
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Mexico—A Nation with a Unique’ 
Problem 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


[Mr. Crowell, before he accepted a recent call to work on the staff of the San Antonio 
Express in Texas, was employed for two years on the Mexican Herald in Mexico City. He 
was one of the American journalists on the “Editorial Train” who spent three weeks in 
Mexico last September as guests of the Mexican Government. Our managing editor, Mr. 
Holt, was also of the party, and the following article admirably supplements his in our issue 


turned to the north and borrowed from 
the United States a democratic constitu- 
tion and laws. Now, there was nothing in 
this mixture of Spanish and Indian ab- 
solutism to suggest a democratic form 
of government, and it has caused trouble 
ever since. Moreover, while the ideal 
of a democratic government had been 
borrowed from the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, the intimate knowledge of conduct 
of government officials, probably the most 
corrupt who ever ruled, had been thoroly 
impressed by generations of Spanish 
rule. In the other Latin-American coun- 
tries where foreign influence has been 
strong there are real republics. Where 
there has been no foreign influence, the 
form of government has been not only a 
sham but inefficient, and progress has 
been infinitesimal. But Mexico, with a 
minimum of foreign influence, with the 
almost insuperable difficulty of a lack of 
the instinct for democratic government, 
has struggled manfully to that end for 
100 years, during which time it has made 
a record for material progress that stands 
probably unparalleled in the world today. 
Many of the conditions there are bad, 
but to judge Mexico by the highest 
standards of the most advanced countries 
of the twentieth century is about as just 
as to insert the telegraph into some rec- 
ord of the Middle Ages and draw forth 
from it a daily news report. Even some 
of the wild tribes of Indians are not yet 
entirely conquered. 

Mexico, however, has been most for- 
tunate in her critics and most unfor- 
tunate in her foreign friends. Her criti- 
ics have usually been so malicious and 
unjust that even when they were suffi- 
ciently well informed to tell the truth, 
which is rare, they have printed only 
half the picture. Her friends have for 
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the most part written eulogy so tainted 
with adulation as to be almost worthless 
to the person, seeking information. 

The early history of the country is the 
history of Spanish misrule. The early 
history of the republic is a history of 
turbulence and revolution. In judging 
of the Mexican people, however, the 
proposition that one cannot judge a na- 
tion applies. The people of Mexico are 
as varied as in any other large country. 
There are many different tribes of Indi- 


records of attempts to get hold of the 
government machinery for profit. They 
were marked. by demonstrations of dis- 
honesty and lack of honor at every turn. 
They were reflected in part by the his- 
tory of the present State of Texas. Pres- 
ident Santa Anna, from whom the re- 
public of Texas wrenched freedom, was 
at first ardently supported by Texans, 
both morally and on the field of battle. 
But he proved false to his promises and 
Texas, disgusted with the continually un- 
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ans, with many different characteristics. 
The best of all the Indians, however, are 
those of Oaxaca. Oaxaca produced 
Porfirio Diaz and the immortal Juarez. 
Even now the Indians of Oaxaca are re- 
markable for their intelligence. In the 
mining camps of that state they make 
blue prints, handle delicate machines and 
do other high-class work. Reverting, 
however, to these revolutions—their his- 
tory would lead the student to believe 
the Mexicans utterly incapable of gov- 
ernment. There are most distressing 


stable government, fought a successful 
revolution. 

In the midst of these revolutions came 
the French intervention, which was one 
of the best things which ever occurred to 
Mexico. It brought the discordant fac- 
tions together and showed that there 
really was a national spirit and love of 
country. That unity has been strong 
ever since. Americans do not seem to 
realize it. They often, by way of cour- 
tesy, refer to a Mexican as a “Spaniard,” 
as tho he were ashamed of his nation- 
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ality. Mexicans are now and have been 
for a century intensely patriotic. As 
one critic has said, ‘““They fought like 
demons for their country and then didn’t 
know what to do with it when they had 
it.” 

Out of the war of the French inter- 
vention General Porfirio Diaz emerged a 
hero. His accomplishments during that 
war were nothing less than marvelous. 
With half-armed, ill-clad, poorly organ- 
ized men, accustomed to defeat every 
time they faced the famous French vet- 
erans, he won victory after victory. Not 
only did he win on the field, but he could 
organize the government of a province 
after winning it, and restore order and 
business. As a young man he seems to 
have been somewhat of an idealist, more 
confident of the ability of his country 
than the country deserved. He declined 
the portfolio of War and Marine to re- 
main in the field, and later, when elected 
President under a constitution which did 
not permit a President to succeed him- 
self, he willingly gave up the Presidency, 
only to plunge the country into more 
plots and revolutions, Finally he re- 
turned to the Presidency, changed the 
constitution to permit the President to 
succeed himself, and has held that office 
thirty years. 

The rest of the history of Mexico is 
the history of what Porfirio Diaz has 
done. That history is characterized by a 
friend of the writer, a man who has 
lived in Mexico a quarter of a century 
and knows General Diaz intimately, as 
the “thirty years’ war between General 
Diaz and General Apathy.” 

Mexicans, like most Latins, are not 
interested in governmental affairs. They 
have not the ability which characterizes 
the Anglo-Saxons and Celts for sitting 
up nights to discuss governmental poli- 
cies. When a group of Mexicans gather 
on the street, ina café or in a parlor, 
they discuss the theater, opera and gos- 
sip. This is not said in deprecation, be- 
cause certainly there lives no more lov- 
able people in the world. Neither have 
they the commercial instinct. Daughters 
of wealthy men in Mexico marry poor 
men without considering themselves 
martyrs to love. When a rich Mexican 
loses his money he does not lose his 
friends. But the effect of this upon the 
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nation at large must be considered. It 
seems in all times to have been necessary 
for a republic to be a commercial nation 
desiring wealth. Moreover, there has 
been all the while an under-stratum of 
ignorance, incapable of understanding. 
A few years ago a regular American 
campaign was held in the State of More- 
los, when the gubernatorial election was 
pending. A friend of the writer who 
was there as a correspondent said on his 
return that a Mexican of the lower class 
plucked him by the sleeve during one of 
the speeches and asked: “Oye senior, que 
color es democracia?”’ (‘Listen, sir, 
what color is democracy?”) Just as a 
matter of interest, the writer himself, 
while recently in the City of Mexico, 
asked a waiter in a restaurant, who said 
in answer to a question that he had lived 
in the City of Mexico twelve years, the 
name of the mayor of the city: He 
promptly replied, “Porfirio Diaz.” “No, 
he is the President,” objected the ques- 
tioner. “Oh,” answered the waiter, 
“that’s right. I’ll find out for you.” He 
asked another waiter, and returning said, 
“Guillermo Landa y Escandon.” Guil- 
lermo Landa y Escandon is governor of 
the federal district. Almost the same 
performance resulted when the second 
waiter in another café was questioned. 
The name of the mayor of the City of 
Mexico is Fernando Pimentel y Fago- 
aga. 

Reverting to the lack of interest in 
financial affairs, it may be remarked that 
President Diaz well understands’ the 
need of commercial development. He 
himself has said that “No republic can 
hope for peace without prosperity or the 
hope of obtaining it in the near future.” 
To that end and with that idea in mind 
he has struggled. Only the foreign ob- 
server can know what he has accom- 
plished. Mexico doesn’t know. Mexico 
underestimates itself today, proud as it 
is, for there is a certain strain of pessi- 
mism running thru the Latin. What 
President Diaz has done for the mate- 
rial advancement of his nation could fill 
volumes. But he is not a very popular 
man. He has succeeded in sandwiching 


in between that great body of poor men 
and the small body of rich men a balanc- 
ing strength of middle class which is 
today the hope of the nation, and which 
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was never growing more rapidly and 
more surely than at this moment. 

But, before discussing what President 
‘ Diaz has done for the material advance- 
ment of the nation and establishment of 
an intelligent, well-to-do middle class, it 
is well to view the man Porfirio Diaz. 
The view of him taken by the outside 
world is rather amusing. To some he 
is a czar and tyrant, ever giving out or- 
ders for the execution of undesirables. 
To others, he is some godlike represen- 
tative of destiny to 
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an arm and a leg. President Diaz used 
to say he was half a man, but worth a 
man and a half. Once he had occasion 
to try to learn the names of some Mexi- 
cans who were precipitating trouble with 
Guatemala by cutting timber on the 
other side of the border. He called to 
him one Santiago Carter and asked him 
to tell the men’s names. Carter had noth- 
ing to do with the timber cutting, but 
was there on business. He evaded the 
questions. Finally President Diaz looked 
him steadily in the 





make world his- 
tory. Asa matter 
of fact, he is a very 
human man, full of 
kindly humor, mas- 
ter of the epigram, 
and frequently fair- 
ly splitting his 
sides with laughter 
at funny things 
which happen 
about him. His 
humor bubbles 
forth as soon as he 
is among friends, 
and some of his 
jokes are classics. 
One in particular 
must be recalled. 
When Secretary 
Elihu Root and 
family paid an of- 
ficial visit to Mex- 








eye and said: “You 
know those men, 
but they are your 
friends and you 


won't give them 
away. For that 
you are my 
friend.” It is such 


actions as these 
which enabled him 
to turn the high- 
way robbers of 
Mexico into fed- 
eral police and 
clear the cross 
country roads of 
bandits. He is a 
psychologist par 
excellence. It is 
no wonder those 
nearest to him love 
him and those who 
do business with 








ico, there was giv- 
en a dinner on the 
lawn of Chapulte- 
pec Castle, the 
President’s summer home. The even- 
ing was damp. It was summer. and 
the rainy season was on. Mrs. Root 
asked to have something under her 
feet, so that she should not catch cold. 
President Diaz sat next to her, so he 
ordered something brought to put under 
her feet. A few yards away the serv- 
ants were breaking up cases of cham- 
pagne. One of them brought the side of 
a box and put it under Mrs. Root’s feet. 
President Diaz, with true Latin courtesy, 
was busy looking under the table super- 
intending the job. He noticed the words 
on the side of the box, pointed to them 
and laughed most heartily. The words 
were “Extra Dry.” He once had a Cab- 
inet minister named Pacheco who lacked 
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him have abso!lute 
faith in him. In 
his home life he is 
exemplary, his hab- 
its are most moderate, and his manner 
of life healthy and simple. 

He once called to him Frederick R. 
Guernsey, editor of the Mexican Herald, 
and asked him to say frankly what the 
people say about him. Mr. Guernsey 
answered that the people say President 
Diaz is fond of power and not fond of 
money. “I am fond of power,” said 
President Diaz, “but I use it for the 
people.” 

President Diaz can account fer his 
fortune of probably between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 by profitable investment 
in lands and the saving. of his sal- 
ary. Not even the hint of scandal has 
ever attached itself to his name in con- 
nection with any financial dealing. His 
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humor and charity and simplicity are all 
the more remarkable because it has been 
the custom for rulers of Latin-American 
countries to amass wealth, be arrogant 
and dissipated. Mexico has suffered 
from this with the other Latin-American 
countries. President Diaz has been be- 
trayed many times and picked false 
friends many times. His experiences as 
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from taxes‘ for a term of years’ is grant- 
ed. In conjunction with S. Pearson’ & 
Son the Government built the Tehaunte- 
pec National Railway as a model steel 
highway. Across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec about 1,000,000 tons of freight 
are handled annually by this railroad, 
most of it American goods going from 
New York to San Francisco, or sugar 
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Chief Executive have been enough to 
‘discourage many men. Many a trusted 
appointee fell into the practice of graft- 
ing. In his own country his reputation 
has suffered most from the peculiar man- 
ner of the Latin in judging a public offi- 
cial. He is either worshiped or utterly 
condemned. Only this sane, healthy 
middle class for which he is accountable 
weighs calmly his faults with his virtues 
and draws a conclusion. 

Now for what he has done. Liberal 
mining laws have brought in billions of 
foreign capital, principally from the 
United States and England. Railroad 
concessions have opened fertile but iso- 
lated parts of the country. Laws have 
been made to encourage immigration. 
Especially has the law permitting the en- 
trance of machinery without duty helped. 
For many industries special exemption 


going from the Hawaiian Islands to New 
York. Great port works have been built 
at Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico, the 
terminals of this railroad. The port of 
Veracruz has been extensively improved. 
The port of Tampico has been improved 
at an enormous cost. In northern Mex- 
ico millions have been spent in irrigation 
projects. In the port works of Salina 
Cruz and Puerto Mexico alone about 
40,000,000 pesos have been spent. Pub- 
lic highways which are marvels have 
been constructed thru the mountains for 
enormous distances. The states have 
erected sanitary market houses. Public 
schools by the hundreds have been 
opened. Cities are lighted and have 
paved streets. Mexico is now about to 
have an excellent university. It will be 
opened soon in the City of Mexico. Geo- 
detic surveys have been made. Maps 
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have been drawn. A weather bureau 
service is given, The archeological won- 
ders of Mexico are being collected. It 
must be remembered that the Indians of 
Mexico are not warlike nomads. Many 
of them had civilization. Indeed, the 
history of Mexico is traced back to about 
the beginning of the Christian era thru 
Indian records. Boys and girls who show 
remarkable artistic or musical ability are 
sent abroad by the Government to be edu- 
cated. Night schools have been opened 
for the laborers. In his message to the 
Mexican . Congress when that body 
opened its sessions September 16, Ig10, 
President Diaz makes the following 
statement with reference to public in- 
struction in the federal district and the 
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“In addition, there are six kindergartens, 
with 1,269 pupils, also under the jurisdiction 
of the Departmnet of Public Instruction. 

“The number of masters imparting the rudi- 
ments of education in the above-named es- 
tablishments is 2,371, not including the several 
head masters.” 

Recently the Government assumed 
control of the national railways by a 
clever financial arrangement. It has 
been freely predicted that this deal 
would bankrupt the Government.” As a 
matter of fact, the railroads, as shown 
by the statements regularly issued in 
Spanish and English, are making money. 
They will pay interest on. the bonds 
easily. Moreover if they did not, the in- 
terest amounts to only about $2;000,000 
gold annually, and the Government has a 
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territories, these alone being under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government: 


“There are at present, in the Federal Dis- 
trict and Territories, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Public Instruction and 
the Fine Arts, 641 primary schools, of which 52 
are superior primary, -534 elementary primary 
and 55 night schools. The total enrollment, 
according to the latest reports. available, is 
83,824 pupils. 


THE 
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surplus amply able to meet that obliga- 
tion. Shortly after taking over the rail- 
roads the Government issued orders to 
replace American railroad men with 
Mexicans as far as possible. When that 
order was carried into effect Americans 
freely predicted the whole system would 
be wrecked. It is still running. Many 
Americans remain, it is true. Nearly all 
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of them can speak Spanish and prob- 
ably a majority of them have lived in 
Mexico more than ten years. Few will 
return to the United States. In all the 
other great industries which have been 
buiit up Mexicans have found lucrative 
positions and have been steadily trained 
for good positions. In the City of Mex- 
ico, where a Canadian company owns the 
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to the City of Mexico, is building dams 
at Necaxa which compare in size with 
the Panama Canal’s great Gatun dam. 
Operations of this kind, together with 
port works, agriculture, mining and rail- 
road building, have increased the de- 
mand for labor until a common workman 
in Mexico now receives from one to two 
pesos a day. That is small enough from 
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street car system, Mexicans operate the 
cars and build some of them. In the 
offices of the City of Mexico one will 
find scores of Mexican girls, dressed like 
American girls, taking dictation in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. This is a recent idea. 
Until even ten years ago a Mexican 
woman in business felt herself entirely 
out of place. 

This encouragement of foreign capital 
has resulted in the great Guanajuato 
Power and Development Company, an 
American corporation, which brings elec- 
tricity across four States from its water- 
falls and furnishes light to twenty-eight 
Mexican cities and towns, besides fur- 
nishing power to many mines. 

The Mexican Light and Power Com- 
pany, which furnishes light and power 
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the American standpoint, but it must be 
remembered that these workmen are of a 
poor quality and had formerly worked 
for 50 cents, Mexican money, a day. 
That is the equivalent of 25 cents, Amer- 
ican money. A peso is worth 50 cents, 
American money. These men have sim- 
ple desires and for them that is high pay. 
But it is going higher, because Mexican 
workmen are capable of development. 
Their standard of life rises with their 
wages. 

State governments have been likewise 
active. In much of the work done by 
the States there has been a considerable 
amount of graft. This is not unnatural. 
Probably some of the State governments 
did not understand the underlying pur- 
pose of this work at all and looked upon 
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these great improvement projects as the 
best means for obtaining graft. Be that 
as it may, whenever these things are 
done it results in helping the common 
laborer and creating a demand for high- 
class workmen. ‘This it has done in 
Mexico, the graft notwithstanding. The 
people have gradually come to be better 
pleased with their better lot in life, and, 
consquently, less turbulent. 

Along with this there have been some 
abuses. Contract labor has resulted in 
much harm. Some workmen have been 
pressed into service at low wages in the 
tobacco fields and on the great rubber 
plantations, where they were ill-treated. 
A land law which was not understood 
by the people resulted in many lawful 
owners being dispossessed and_ their 
lands being taken by shrewder persons. 
The purpose of this land law seems to 
have been excellent—to fix the means for 
obtaining title and to make titles uni- 
form and secure. In the working out 
there was some confusion. 

In the meantime the lot of the dis- 
turber or revolutionist has been the wall 
and firing squad. As to the justice of 
all of these instances so few men are in- 
formed, and they so incompletely, that it 
is hard to judge. There is no doubt, 
however, that many of these incipient 
revolutions would have been quelled 
similarly elsewhere. One in particular 
was rather typical. It occurred in a 
little town on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec a few years ago. The “presi- 
dente” of a village and some of his 
friends, mostly officials, were holding a 
little celebration, included in which was 
a banquet. At the close of the banquet 
they hailed the “presidente” as “Presi- 
dente” of the republic. The party was 
shot. Another rather typical incident is 
told by an American mining man on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. He furnished 
to the “presidente” of a village a flag 
for a flag-raising. The “presidente” 
suggested that they might conveniently 
set up a republic at that time. These 
things usually occur, however, in the 
more isolated districts, such as the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. 

Among the more ignorant the special 
favors to foreigners for the purpose of 
encouraging the investment of capital 
are sometimes amusingly misunderstood. 
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For instance, it was rumored among a 
few of the lower class, after the meeting 
of Presidents Diaz and Taft at El Paso, 
that President Diaz had sold Mexico to 
the Americans. The price and details 
were given. But the better informed, who 
are now very numerous, understand. In 
recent years the sending of thousands 
of Mexican boys and girls to American 
schools is helping to establish a better 
understanding of democratic government 
and democratic ideals. 

No discussion of Mexico ever ends 
without the question being asked, “After 
Diaz, what?” Ramon Corral is Vice- 
President of Mexico, and under the 
constitution would succeed to the Presi- 
dency. Some are of the opinion that 
Mr. Corral is not an able man. Others 
assert that he is. In all probability Mex- 
ico has rather underestimated him. 
But he is not popular. Enrique C. Creel 
is one of the ablest men in Mexico and 
has made an excellent record in the 
State of Chihuahua, in Northern Mex- 
ico, where he was Governor many years. 
He has been American Ambassador and 
is now Secretary of Foreign Relations. 
Many persons regard it as significant 
that he was called to Mexico to take a 
Cabinet position. He is growing in 
popularity in spite of his American 
name. Jose Yves Limantour, a Mexican 
of French extraction, is one of the 
ablest men of the country. He is a 
financier whom few men of any country 
equal. He is a most democratic person, 
rides on the street cars carrying a little 
bundle home, and is having his children 
educated in the United States. But he 
is not popular. The financial interests of 
Mexico would like very much to see him 
President. General Bernardo Reyes, 
former Governor of the State of Nuevo 
Leon, of which Monterey is the capital, 
is an able and popular man. His name 
was offered as a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency before the last election. He 
seems to have been unfortunate in gatii- 
ering a rather turbulent following. He 
was sent to Europe to study military tac- 
tics. Francisco Madero, who was a can- 
didate against President Diaz in the last 
election, is an excellent man and an able 
man, filled with American ideals. His 
campaign seems also to have been un- 
fortunate. An American friend of the 
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writer who has lived in Mexico twelve 
years remarked to the writer when he 
was in Mexico recently with the party 
of American and Canadian newspaper 
and magazine men who were guests of 
the National Centennial Commission: 
“Madero is a fine man, but I said to my- 
self when his campaign opened, ‘If that 
gang gets into power it’s me for the 
States.’” One of the difficulties in the 
way of even intelligent opposition to the 
Government is that it draws support 
from poor sources. 

As a matter of fact no one knows who 
will be President of Mexico when Diaz 
dies. There is no lack of good, even ex- 
cellent material. The whole matter lies 
in making a choice. No disturbance will 
ensue. Already the industrial powers of 
the nation are strong enough to prevent 
that, and the middle classes do not want 
disturbance. The decision will be made 
without much disturbance in all proba- 
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bility. And in the meantime there is a 
possibility’ that General President Diaz 
has the entire plan primed’ alréady, tho 
those closest to Government’ affairs do 
not think so. : 

The standard of citizenship is rising 
very rapidly now. Mexico is a nation 
of commercial and industrial activity. 
Its cities have paved streets, fine build- 
ings, good water, good railroad service 
and progressive officials. President Diaz, 
tho eighty-one years of age, is not show- 
ing signs of weakness. If he lives five 
or six more years the question may solve 
itself. At any rate, the events of con- 
temporary history in that country are all 
tending to make Mexico a great, demo- 
cratic commonwealth, amply capable of 
intelligent self-government. That coun- 
try offers to the consideration of the 
world about the most wonderful page of 
history in the progress of mankind. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

















Thanksgiving in Florida 


BY E. P. POWELL 
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battleground, where leaders forgot 

themselves and told only the mean- 
est things of their opponents, forgetting 
the good—a despicable affair. There 
was war of the elements beside, and 
Nature refused to try to please. But on 
my Southern veranda I sat on election 
morning, while the young folk came 
bringing in arms full of gorgeous wild 
flowers, until they ceased to be flowers 
and became weeds. Mocking birds 


| HAD just come from the political 


dropped down, not singing much, but 
pertly picking up what I tossed to them 
of my Northern apples. Curiously, the 
hens and even the horses of Florida do 
not care for apples—indeed will not eat 
them until very hungry. 

Again on my veranda I sat in the 
afternoon, just before sunset. There is 


something about this Southern sun that 
is wonderfully communicative. It seems 
to be intelligently co-operating with us. 
I watched it sinking, as if by its own 
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weight, down behind the pines, on the 
further side of the lake. The sky had 
not a cloud fleck from horizon to hori- 
zon. It was. not soft, nor was it blue— 
just colorless and clear. The lake was 
unstirred, except by some noiseless 
ducks that made wakes thru the shadows 
and sunshine on the other side. The 
shadows made a quiet and sharp-cut 
horizon right thru the lake, much clearer 
than that in the sky. I heard the whistle 
of Felix, who was painting the new cot- 
tage, and meadow larks were clipping 
the air with their conversational notes. 
It was peace. 

Yet I longed to hear election returns. 
We are pugnacious animals, and never 
more so than when exercising the high- 
est social functions. The sun threw 
orange hues high up thru the sky, and 
then dipped down out of sight. The 
whole world became orange-hued. I 
would have.understood it better could 
I have been sure my neighbor Daven- 
port, up at Clinton, was elected. Well, 
there was this advantage about it, that I 
did not know how badly he was defeated 
indeed, did not know very much about 
our Northern battle until five days had 
lapsed. 

On Saturday we got the returns, and 
meanwhile the sunshine and the atmos- 
phere of the pines had cleared our sys- 
tems of campaign rant and moral dis- 
ease, and we had got to looking up and 
saying, “God is in the heavens; all is 
well.” It is curious that we may live 
thru a dozen election hurricanes and al- 
ways have the same symptoms. In 
Washington’s time there was a host that 
believed he was a tyrant; a whole army 
of voters dreaded Lincoln; others were 
sure that Grant would declare himself 
dictator. Teddy got off easy. 

On election morning we put our boat 
in the lake for a ride, but we found that 
it needed calking and soaking; and so 
the boys went out for a swim. I sup- 
pose that Orange County never yet saw 
a flake of snow, so you need not imagine 
that the lake ever gets very chilling. It 
was, however, bracing enough to make 
the boys run out with snapping eyes and 
shouts of delight. I shall not try the 
experiment myself, at least not until my 
alligator has come up out of the mud, 
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and Florida has made me about ten years 
younger. 

However, you must not think that 
there is no winter in this part of the 
world. The deciduous trees are not so 
very long after their Northern kin in 
getting. tired and going to sleep. The 
leaves drop early in November, but the 
pine needles drop earlier in the year. 
New growth is restless in starting, and 
sometimes gets on the way a little too 
soon, and is caught by the fingers of a 
Northern blizzard—pushed down thru 
Georgia. In our gardens we must throw 
compost or straw over the potatoes and 
beans at least two or three times during 
the winter. Nature is having as much 
of a rest as she can afford, and altho we 
make gardens at all times, and our roses 
are blossoming in January, there is al- 
ways a lot of brown about, and even the 
green foliage has a shy look about it—it 
is not as arrogant and determined as in 
spring. 

The Government has just sent me a 
thousand bass to plant in my lake, and 
for two years we must look at and en- 
joy the sunsets over the water, and the 
boat rides, forgetting the absorption and 
estivation of going fishing. I am not 
quite sure that I ar reasonable in this, 
but while I hate hunting I tolerate fish- 
ing. . It is difficult for a fish to wake up 
much sentiment in our minds, and they 
are so cold-blooded that we try to think 
it no harm if we get a little fun while 
catching a mess for breakfast. 

I do not know anything among our 
wild fowl more beautiful than Bob White 
and his family. A little later in the 
season his cheering call will be the first 
sound in the morning, and occasionally 
even now he slips out, very quietly, be- 
hind the barn, to eat with the hens. For 
the most part, at present, however, he is 
hid in the wild grasses, as inaccessible to 
the vagrant human as he can make him- 
self. He understands very well indeed 
what months he can become the prey of 
sportsmen, and he knows right well 
when the law protects him. Tourists 
come here occasionally to make them- 
selves happy by his misery. The utter 
detestability of a vulgar humanity of 
this sort gets out of the reach of my 
vocabulary. I deliberately hate a man 
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whose life is on this murderous level. 
Do you think | can go fishing again? 

White egrets this morning were sail- 
ing back and forth over my lake, stop- 
ping at reedy margins to do a bit of fisn- 
ing. i think the wild ducks who chase 
each other with quacking of laughter, 
and all sorts of fox and geese games, are 
even more beautitul than the herons. | 
have never seen the herons exploit them- 
selves in play, but they are wonderfully 
welcome as white and blue spots, either 
sailing about the margin of the lake or 
possibly building a nest in my plum trees. 
Their voices are unpleasant. Kob White, 
on the contrary, and the mourning dove, 
and the grebe, have tones that express a 
wide range of emotion. 

Bayheads are curious places, being 
swales that carry sluggish brooks thru 
the pine woods and .down into the lakes. 
You should at least spend one day in one 
of these Florida bayheads. It is semi- 
tropical life at its best. When you enter 
it by the lake you will find a wide ex- 
panse of level alluvial, part of it needing 
drainage, but crowded with grasses as 
high as your head. We do not feel quite 
sure what may be hidden in these dense 
and moist tufts, so we wear leggins. 
Farther in the sloping banks creep away 
in all sorts of lines, and give us little 
valleys, full of every imaginable berry. 
Huckleberries abound, in different sorts, 
and something very much like them that 
the people call gallberries, which I ad- 
vise you to let alone. The ferneries are 
wonderful, some of them spreading like 
carpets, and others sending great fronds 
clear over your heads. 

Now and then the whole affair widens 
out into great garden plots, and if you 
care to do it, here is your place to grow 
potatoes and cabbages and all the North- 
ern vegetables. Put your house up there 
on the hill slope, where you can look 
over the lake at-the sunrise or the sun- 
set, plant one of these bayhead gardens, 
with a higher slope for your sweet pota- 


toes and your melons; and then as many . 


orange and grape fruit and loquat trees, 
with mulberries and pears and plums 
over the knolls and around your house. 
Here in these bayheads the robins and the 
bluebirds collect in February by the tens 
of thousands for their Northern voyage. 
Their voices blend almost into a roar, 
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altho at the outer circle we distinguish 
individuals. ‘There are evidently com- 
manders in the crowd. They are arrang- 
ing for their flight northward, which be- 
gins about the 2oth of the month ; inside 
.wo days, or rather two nights, ‘all are 
gone, and the silence is heavy. 

John Muir somewhere expresses his 
gratitude that men cannot civilize the 
sky and the sea. He says that any fool 
can cut down a tree, but he cannot get at 
the clouds. They are always naturally 
wild and untamable. I never saw such 
a vocabulary of clouds as there is in 
Florida, so wonderfully colored; only 
they very rarely mean water. Man can 
learn his measure and limitations when 
he looks up at these rolling masses, or 
up at the stars at night. The night sky 
so folds us in here, laying the fringes of 
its mantle all around us in piney woods, 
that there seems to be a perpetual beni- 
son over us. You have heard of the hur- 
ricanes, that brush so roughly the mar- 
gins of the State; but roar as they will 
along the coast, or break across the tip 
of the peninsula into the Gulf, they 
never touch us here. It does not take 
much of hills and forests to turn the ele- 
mental furies aside. 

Notwithstanding my deep sympathy 
with John Muir, I catch myself longing 
for the refinements of the older States, 
those that we began to accumulate about 
fifty’years ago. The railroad whistle is 
near enough, and we have just got in the 
telephone, only the wires are hitched 
from pine to pine. As for electric light- 
ing, we have an engine under way, with 
dynamo, to light our house and cottages ; 
only I should like to hear a town clock 
in the middle of the night. I am glad, 
however, that I can go off anywhere 
into the woods and get whole armfuls 
of wild flowers inside half an hour, can 
hear all sorts of wild notes, and once in 
a while meet an alligator going cross 
land to some other lake. We always 
turn out for each other politely, altho I 
think I give him the larger share of the 
road. I shall go on building fences, to 


get rid of range cattle, altho I can sym- 
pathise with the Cracker who tells me 
that “folks are getting too near and 
numerous”; while old Aunt Mary, with 
decision, says, “I likes elbow room, suh 
—plenty of elbow room.” 
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Wild flowers are always in evidence, 
and lots of them. When we get here 
about November 1 the dominant sorts 
are wonderfully like those in the North, 
wild asters and goldenrods; altho these 
are shaded deeper in their blues and not 
so deep in the yellows. A bunch of 
goldenrod should be called silverrod, 
while the asters are as blue as blue can 
be. A little later white violets carpet all 
open places with little white interroga- 
tion points, for this the violet always is, 
an inquirer. Later still there opens, on 
the end of a fifteen-inch stalk, an in- 
tensely blue violet, swaying about as it 
rises from an insignificant bunch of 
homely leaves. It is certainly the worst 
proportioned plant in existence, but the 
flower is very attractive, and to get a 
good bunch of them sets me on an eager 
ramble. 

I do not know anything so innocently 
combined as an orange orchard with a 
carpet of phlox. This is our cultivated 
Drummond phlox gone wild, and there 
is quite enough about an orange tree of 
the thorny and savage to classify it also 
among the wild things. Calling on my 
old friend, John Thompson, the other 
day, who has his neat cottage out of 
sight of all neighbors—himself a solitary 
—TI saw him approaching thru his grove 
of grapefruit, his arms full of huge sam- 
ples, eight inches in diameter, while 
every step went down into a carpet of 
phlox—scarlet, white, mauve, maroon, 
crimson, striped—all shades. If you 
love color here it was. The trees were 
swinging with golden balls, the sky was 
blue as only Florida can make it, and the 
ground was carpeted with this exquisite 
Drummond phlox. 

A coniferous forest constitutes the 
perfection of parks, needles giving the 
tread a soft spring and a brown color, 
while here and there big bunches of gray 
moss have dropped from the trees by 
their own weight. Sometimes a storm 
pulls off both branches and moss and 
throws them down in great gray trusses. 
Cows like it, and hens are specially fond 
of the younger twigs and the flowers, 
for in season it is covered with a tiny 
but very beautiful blossom. Where trees 
stand too close together they grow up 
slim and topheavy, and sway very threat- 
eningly in the least wind. At eighty feet, 
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when the tops are well loaded with 
moss, they sometimes get too heavy for 
the grip of the roots. Generally, how- 
ever, it is a glorious cathedral that we 
find, with a quaint music playing among 
the spires. 

An overplus of life is everywhere. 
Rabbits and ground squirrels we do not 
care to preserve, but for the most part 
we are not at all out of harmony with 
the purpose, half revealed and half con- 
cealed, in the bushes and tufts of grass. 
It is not true that wild animals and birds 
are trustful; as a rule they are very 
wary. If you wish to know anything 
about the life of the woods you must go 
quietly, and slip into the spaces without 
disturbance. There are thousands of . 
eyes on you almost everywhere, and © 
there are surely thousands of ears listen- 
ing. At anything unusual they become 
silent and secretive. 

Somehow one never gets enough of 
beautiful /ife; yet what a vital world it 
is—one form passing into another inces- 
santly. What our mission seems to be 
is to suppress the baneful and selfish and 
parasitic ; only how can we do this if our 
own lives are also selfish? The mosses 
that make tresses on the tall pines suck 
the life out of young water oaks, and we 
have to pull it from our peaches and 
plums. That does not mean that it has 
no valuable purpose in Nature, for we 
feed it to our domesticated animals. 

Flying squirrels are almost to be 
counted among our domestic creatures, 
for they nest in almost every cranny of 
our roofs, and at night come in at open 
windows to examine the contents of our 
rooms. I told Harry to clean them out, 
but when we had pulled a wad of pine 
needles and other soft stuff from a re- 
treat, we found it full of tender, helpless 
babes, and we shoved it carefully back 
again. The mother somewhat savagely 
stood near until we had recovered our 
Christianity. One fox squirrel of enor- 
mous proportions visits our trees. I 
wish he could be induced to stay. 

A few nights ago I heard one of my 
neighbors, a woman who with her 
mother raises chickens for market, and I 
found that a ‘possum was in one of her 
coops, having already killed a half dozen 
chicks. She should have caught hold of 
the fellow, when he would have coiled up 
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as if dead. I did not blame her, for a 
‘possum is really as mean and cruel-look- 
ing a beast as you ever saw. His hair 
is bristles, and his eyes like a sodden 
old corner groggery toper. His tail is a 
huge rat-tailed file, and, whatever kind- 
ness you show him, he sees in you only 
an enemy—showing his teeth and snarl- 
ing on to the end. I have no sympathy 
for this night-prowling, marauding, un- 
shapely relic of old-time life. There is 
nothing in our later evolved wild life 
anything like as mean. Even a skunk is 
beautiful, if let alone. Only weasels I 
place with the ‘possums for thoro wick- 
edness—but they are shapely, and they 
are witty beyond measure. 

I have never seen a red squirrel in 
Florida, and I do not know as they are 
in the State. I hope not, for birds hate 
them and fear them, but pretty they are 
beyond nearly all the rodents. They 
defy extermination, and multiply in our 
Northern homes, in spite of leagued 
birds and men. Water rats are curious 
creatures, constructing nests of grass in 
the reeds around our lakes, and not in 
any danger of race suicide. When our 
collies get tired of rabbit trails they rout 
these nests of any lingering occupants. , 

Lizards are peculiarly attractive to 
me, both for their exquisite colors and 
for their confidential behavior. One 


must make the most of their proffered - 


alliance. I find that in some way they 
get very freely into my library, and slip- 
ping between the papers devour the 
silver fish, that would otherwise be very 
destructive. The other day I came upon 
a genuine bumblebee. He was collecting 
from a coreopsis. I never before knew 
how much I loved these big, round, busy 
buzzers. I have a corner of bull thistles 
left for their special advantage. There 
is surely room enough for a few of these 
huge plants in this great State. Golden- 
rods in Florida have the same habit as 
in New England of gathering insects of 
all sorts. These hover over the yellow 
masses, and bump against each other in 
the sunshine. Bees make poor honey of 
the nectar, but they make up in quantity. 

I find that many of the negroes are 
born naturalists, and there is consider- 
able Seminole blood in the Florida black 
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folk to account for this. They are really 
a part of Nature, and like to live scat- 
tered about the woods rather than in 
“quarters.” I find tidy huts anywhere’ 
under the pines, run all over with Chero- 
kee roses, and surrounded by roods of 
runaway phlox laughing in the grasses. 
No sheared lawn could possibly compare 
with it. When we go North we just 
turn the keys in our doors and gates, 
and start without a fear of molestation. 
The negroes are not thieves, unless in 
the way of picking up something left in 
their paths. During the five years that 
we have gone back and forth we have 
not lost an item, only that our neighbors 
use up what fruit they find going to 
waste. We are out of reach of police 
and officials of. all sorts. 

I suppose we ought to be satisfied that 
there is no gold in this section, and so 
no gold hunters to turn everything up- 
side down. It is bad enough for the 
wastrels of the North to come once a 
year, running about with gun and rod 
after what they call “sport.” They go 
open-mouthed, but not open-eyed, and 
really see very little of the State. They 
are too noisy, and as a consequence 
everything takes to cover. My friend 
Wood was different, for he and his wife 
went quietly about with opera glass, and 
a tender sympathy for life, and so every 
night went home full of new joy. They 
bagged more of Florida without a gun 
than others with a brace of dogs and 
shotguns over both shoulders. 

We do not need that President or 
Governor shall bid us be thankful. Out 
of the reach of blizzards, yet not too far 
hid from social life, we let the winters 
slide by, and do not envy either the zero 
weather of the North or the tornados of 
the coast. About Thanksgiving Day the 
oranges are sufficiently colored to call 
out the pickers. It is a scene from fairy- 
land, but it is wonderfully real. White 
men work down here nowadays, and 
labor is no longer despised. Northern 
boys hire out to help the packers and so 
pay their expenses for the winter. Now 
and then one of them buys a grove. We 
are steadily filling up with the best 
blood of the North. Life is as ideal as 
it ought to be in a world of work. 


Sorrento, Fra. 
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treasure to the archeologists- No 
statues of the time of Phidias, it 
is true, nor hoards of gold like that found 
by Schliemann have been lately brought 
to light, but important results are never- 


Bie soil of Greece is still yielding 


archeologists find what they set out to 
find. Toa certain degree he is right; in 
Schliemann’s case “faith made blessed” 
and in reading the description of the 
Knossos Palace one feels that many of 
its wonders are due to Dr. Evans’ imagi- 

















Fic. 1—A BURIAL JAR IN ITS ORIGINAL POSITION. 


theless being obtained. In fact, the newer 
school of archeology, interested as it is 
in ethnological and chronological prob- 
lems, digs for science not for spoils, and 
is not unconsoled if, when the dig is 
over, there is little else to show be- 
sides baskets of broken potsherds. Mr. 
David Hogarth in his latest book is 
somewhat scornful of such plodding 
scholars and says that in the long run 


native insight into the past. But the 
strongest faith and the keenest imagina- 
tion will not conjure great works of art 
from the ground and the archeologist of 
today is not free to turn to fresh fields 
because the site he has begun has not 
yielded brilliant finds. He must stay to 
study, photograph, describe, and pub- 
lish every vestige of ancient civilization 
which has appeared in the soil. More- 
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over, the great harvest of works of Greek 
art is in; only the aftermath remains, 
so that the chance of finding beautiful 
statues or painted vases is greatly dimin- 
ished. And lastly, many excavators are 
today engaged in clearing prehistoric 
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sire to find treasure, sent his men bur- 
rowing into the mound at Hissarlik and 
throwing out the earth behind them like 
so many woodchucks. At Knossos the 
earth is peeled off stratum by stratum. 
Every scrap of pottery is labeled and 

















lic. 2—BONES AS THEY APPEARED WHEN BURIAL JAR WAS OPENED. 


sites where, of course, a different class 
of objects is found. For all these rea- 
sons the layman who would follow the 
course of modern archeological research 
must not expect to read often of new. 
Greck marbles ; he must have patience to 
follow close arguments based upon smail 
bits of pottery or bronze. 

With this change in the character of 
the finds has come a change of method. 
Dr. Evans more than any one else has 
shown what slow and careful digging 
with the abundant use of the note-book 
and sieve can accomplish. It is illumi- 
nating to compare the methods employed 
by him at Knossos with those employed 
thirty years ago by Schliemann at Troy. 
Both were digging prehistoric sites: 
Schliemann, impelled by a feverish de- 


put awav for future reference; the sieve 
is constantly in use, saving now frag- 
ments of painted plaster which in the 
older days would never have been dis- 
tinguished from the earth in which they 
lay, now clay sealings with a bit of prec- 
ious tho undecipherable writing, now 
an Egyptian cartouche which affords a 
basis for comparative chronology. In 
fact,, so far has .archeological- method 
progressed in the last twenty years that 
scholars now find it worth while to re- 
sume excavations at sites dug before. 
Dr. Dérpfeld has redug Troy; the late 
Adolf Furtwangler excavated again the 


temenos of the Aphaia Temple on 
Aigina; Dr. Brickner has resumed 
work in the Dipylon cemetery at 


Athens; the German Institute has been 
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digging again at Tiryns. In the last 
three instances the purpose was to study 
the earlier strata, for it has only been 
lately understood how pavements and 
walls could be built one above another in 
successive ages of civilization. But it is 
significant that at Tiryns this year there 
came to light quantities of fragments of 
painted plaster decoration, the. largest 
find of fresco fragments yet made in 
Greece proper. It is almost certain that 
many such bits went into the dump- 
heaps of the earlier excavations of this 
palace. 

In archeology as in other fields the 
new scientific spirit is interested in 
origins. Who lived in Grecce before the 
Greeks? and where did they come from? 
have for some time been burning ques- 
tions, but now it is not the people of the 
iron age alone nor yet of the bronze age 
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but one quite distinct from that traced 
in southern Greece. His investigations 
have been lately supplemented by those 
of other Greeks and more especially by 
those of two young English scholars, 
Messrs. Wace and Thompson of the 
British School at Athens. It seems that 
the whole of Thessaly from Larissa to 
Lamia was occupied by this early civili- 
zation. As many as seventy mounds 
have been discovered. They contain 
few walls but much pottery, and many 
flints and terra-cotta figurines (Fig. 3). 
Several stages of this civilization can 
be traced by the pottery, the first of 
which “are neolithic, the last bronze- 
age. But neolithic in Thessaly does not 
mean neolithic in the AXgean, for the 
use of stone implements lasted much 
later in the north. It is estimated 
that these Thessalian sites were occupied 

















Fic. 3—CLAY FIGURINES PROBABLY FROM HOUSE SHRINES. 


who are the center of interest, but also 
those of the neolithic age. 

Seven years ago the Greek scholar M. 
Tsountas began explorations in Thessaly 
to see if there. as at Mycenz and Crete, 
there was a brilliant bronze-age culture. 
He found a highly developed civilization 


from about 2500, 2000 or 1800 B. C. 
Toward the end of this period A£gean 
influence may be detected; several sites 
were then abandoned as if a conquest at 
the hands of hostile people had taken 
place. In general the record read in 
these mounds tells of steady degenera- 
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tion, both the terra-cotta figurines and 
the pottery being better at first than at 
last. The Thessalian civilization is’ not 
so uniform as that in the Aigean, show- 
ing, the English excavators thihk, that 
the mountain ranges of Thessaly were 
effective barriers, whereas, in the “gean, 
the sea served as a highway. The most 
important result of these explorations in 
Thessaly is the complete separation they 
imply between the early cultures of 
northern and of southern Greece. For 
the Homeric question th’s of course has 
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periods, temple and temenos walls, the 
walls of a Roman amphitheater and a 
fragment of the Sparta town wall. All 
of these have been untangled by the care’ 
and skill of Mr. R. M. Dawkins, director 
of the British School. The small finds 
which were discovered adjacent to thes 
walls were chiefly lead and ivory figur- 
ines and pottery. The latter include 
many specimens of a ware commonly 
called Cyrenaic but now claimed by the 
British excavators as Laconian. 

Another good example of perfected 
archeological method is afford- 
















ed by the architectural studies 
of our own American School. 
These studies began when, six 
years ago, an architect from 
the house of McKim, Mead & 
White, took advantage of the 
scaffolding which was then up 








Fic. 4.—TWO BURIAL JARS FROM A CEMETERY IN EASTERN CRETE. 
The left of an adult, right of a child. 


value, as well as for that other import- 
ant problem of the relation of the pre- 
historic peoples of Greece to those of 
central Europe. 

In addition to these investigations in 
Thessaly the British School at Athens 


has this year finished its excavation of’ 


the shrine of Artemis Orthia in Sparta. 
which has been its chief piece of work 
during the last four years. A network 
of walls has here been laid bare consist- 
ing of altar foundations of various 


on the Erectheum to make a careful 
study of the stones of this temple, 
both those in situ and those scattered 
over the Acropolis. This architect, Mr. 
G. P. Stevens, showed how by a careful 
study of the cuttings of the stones, of 
their dowel-, pry- and clamp-holes, the 
exact position of every stone could be 
determined. He proved, for example, 
that there had been w’ndows in the east 
wall of the Erectheum. This same kind 
of work is now being carried on by an- 
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other architect, Mr. Dinsmore, on the 
Propylaia, and I am told that the results 
he has obtained are going to add much 
to our knowledge of this building. The 
same architect has also made a study of 
the Treasury of the Knidians at Delphi, 
about which French and German schoi- 
ars have been lately wrangling. It seems 
that the French in restoring this treasury 
(there are restorations of it both at 
Delphi and in the Louvre) put together 
parts of two or more buildings. The 
mistake was discovered by a German 
scholar who based his conclusions on a 
study both of the architectural ornament 
of the building and of its sculpture, but 
he was uncertain whether parts of two 
or three buildings had been thus con- 
fused. Now Mr. Dinsmore, by a study 
of the blocks of stone shows that there 
were two treasuries combined by the 
French, the proportions of both of which 
he is prepared to give. 

The director of our school, Mr. B. H. 
Hill, has also been engaged in architect- 
ural researches, his special subject of 
study being the earlier Parthenon, which 
was sacked by the Persians in 480. He 
has shown that Dr. Dorpfeld’s recon- 
struction of this building was wrong, 
especially as regards the three steps of 
the crepidoma. The right steps have 
been found by Mr. Hill, some of them 
still in situ underneath the marble steps 
on the south side of the present Parthe- 
non, others scattered about on _ the 
Acropolis. Moreover Mr. Hill has shown 
that there were two more courses in the 
crepidoma than Dr. Dorpfeld had 
thought, and that, accordingly, the stylo- 
bate was smaller with sixteen columns 
one way and six the other as against 
nineteen columns one way and eight the 
other as had been previously thought. 

The success of these brilliant archi- 
tectural studies atones for the slow pro- 
cedure of the Americ-n excavations at 
Corinth, which, for lacx of funds, are 
dragging along at a rate far from cred- 
itable. In view of this state of affairs 
it is pleasant to learn that Princeton Uni- 
versity has secured ample funds for the 
excavation of Sardis, where work was 
begun this year. It is to be hoped that 


as good results may be obtained here as 
at the other great sites of Asia Minor. 
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This year, as hitherto since 1900, the 
island of Crete has been a center of 
archeological activity. At the great ex- 
cavations of Knossos which now cover 
more than five acres and include the large 
palace, the little palace, a villa and a 
cemetery, the most important result ob- 
tained was the discovery of more rect- 
angular chamber tombs, one of which 
showed new architectural features. The 
Italian mission kept at work on a town- 
site near Agia Triada altho house after 
house was discovered and cleared only to 
prove absolutely devoid of contents. 

In eastern Crete, Mr. R. B. Seager 
and the present writer carried on exca- 
vations both at a small cemetery adja- 
cent to the town of Gournia, and at a 
town-site, three hours to the west of 
Gournia. 

The town-site proved to be of remark- 
able interest. The burials. which were. 
first uncovered were of very early date 
(c. 2500 B. C.) from the period known 
as Early Minoan II. The bodies had 
been laid in the earth together with clay 
vases and some few gold ornaments like 
those found at Mochlos and described 
two years ago in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Along the margins of this early deposit 
there came to light fragments of large 
jars and later unbroken specimens of the 
same. Before the excavation was over 
one hundred and fifty had been uncov- 
ered, most of which were unpainted, 
altho a few were decorated with very 
graceful patterns. All were upside down, 
braced into position by large stones and 
set on a layer of beach pebbles. They 
were inserted at irregular intervals and 
at varying depths, so that it is certain 
that no part of them showed above the 
surface of the earth. At first we thought 
that they must be secondary burials, that 
is that the bodies had first been laid in 
the ground that they might be cleared of 
flesh and that the bones had afterward 
been buried in these jars. It was soon 
seen, however, that many of the bones, 
like those of the five fingers and the ribs, 
were all in their original position. To 
make doubly sure that primary burials 
were possible in jars of this size, we ex- 
perimented with one of our workmen 
and found that when his knees were 
drawn up to his chin it was perfectly 
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easy to get one of these jars over his 
head. These were the first adult burials 
in pithoi that have been found on bronze- 
age sites and also the first burials to be 
found from this particular period of the 
early Aigean civilization. We know now 
how bronze-age Cretans buried their 
dead in all the nine stages of their cul- 
ture, from 3000 to 1000 B. C. None of 
the various burials which have been 
found—whether in pit graves, chamber 
tombs, shaft graves, bee-hive tombs or 
jars—show any clear traces of crema- 
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tion, and therefore any connection with 
the funeral pyres of Homer. 

The town-site which was excavated 
after work at the cemetery had been com- 
pleted proved to date from the end ‘of 
the bronze-age or the beginning of the 
iron-age with traces of a still earlier cul- 
ture in its fower strata. Bronze and iron 
were here found in equal abundance. 
Some of the terra-cotta figurines were 
interesting as showing how crude were 
the attempts in this period to reproduce 
the human face. 


Mr. Hotyoke, Mass. 


The Treasury’s Tribute of a Million 
a Year to Organized Labor 


BY WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE BosToN TRANSCRIPT. 


F the United States Government were 
| as free as a private establishment to 
institute reforms in its various de- 
partments, to hire and discharge at will, 
to introduce labor-saving machinery, to 
adopt improved methods, and, in a word, 
to avail itself of the economies which pri- 
vate business concerns adopt with such 
readiness, millions of dollars a year could 
be saved over the present cost of admin- 
istration. Not only, however, is the 
Government not a private employer, with 
its main concern a balance sheet showing 
profit or loss, but Government service is 
hedged in with traditions and practices 
limiting to an almost incredible extent 
the initiative of the higher officials who 
are responsible for the operations of the 
departments. 

The civil service laws have thrown over 
most Government employees the wide 
blanket of protection against loss of posi- 
tion thru any cause but death or illness. 
Political influence, often ingeniously 
maintained intact whatever changes may 
take place in White House or Congress, 
stands ready to resist innovations which 
threaten beneficiaries with loss of posi- 
tion or demotion. The theory that the 
Government is morally bound to keep on 
its payroll clerks whom age has inca- 
pacitated, instead of filling their places 


with younger and more capable persons, 
is practically recognized by the Govern- 
ment itself, as probably it is approved by 
public opinion. The absence of a civil 
service retirement system, due partly to 
the belief of many employees that some 
time the Government will. adopt a 
“straight” (non-contributory) civil pen- 
sion system, tends to continue conditions 
of inefficiency and sloth which would not 
be tolerated a week in any well-managed 
private establishment. Organized labor, 
too, while keeping and kept on good 
terms with Uncle Sam by means of dip- 
lomatic concessions, is ever suspicious of 
plans aiming to improve existing meth- 
ods in mechanical establishments like the 
navy yards, the Government Printing 
Office and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and is alert to oppose them. 
Despite all these handicaps to prog- 
ress, the administrative departments of 
the Government are doing their work 
better, more economically and more rap- 
idly every day. It is not credible that 


an administration should make its draft 
upon the best legal and business talent 
of the country practically once in four 
years without securing managers and 
superintendents—for such Cabinet offi- 
cers are—of up-to-date mind and prac- 
Long ago, perhaps with the aboli- 


tice. 

















tion of the spoils system, the ancient 
practice was reversed, and social duties 
became secondary to work—continuous, 
grueling, brain-racking, body-destroying 
work. From Cabinet officer to chief 
clerk, no man in responsible position 
with the United States Government has 
an easy position. Every step forward is 
beset with perplexities and hampered by 
discouraging traditions. Progress is 
made only by main force, and often with 
a complete sacrifice of personal popular- 
ity ; often only after a fight of which the 
public knows little or nothing, yet which 
makes the victor wonder whether or not 
the game was worth the candle. 

This possibly illuminating and perhaps 
needless introduction is suggested by the 
perplexity in which the United States 
Treasury Department finds itself in the 
midst of the most successful attempt to 
improve antiquated methods that has 
been made in that institution for many 
decades. Secretary Franklin MacVeagh, 
one of the two business men of the Taft 
Cabinet, and the corps of able young 
men: with which he has surrounded him- 
self, already have worked wonders in 
simplifying, systematizing and making 
less expensive the complicated processes 
of the Treasury. An estimated saving 
of almost $1,900,000 per annum is ex- 
pected from improved business methods 
already authorized. The proposition to 
change the designs and reduce the size 
of United States and national bank notes 
would save the Government an estimated 
$900,000 a year more, and greatly in- 
crease the mechanical efficiency of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. But 
the plans in this direction, making possi- 
ble a third estimated saving of $900,000 
a year, threaten to stop there, thru the 
silent but none the less effective opera- 
tion of the traditions referred to in the 
opening of this article. The facts are a 
matter of public record, but the public, 
outside the labor unions, knows nothing 
of the actual conditions underlying this 
peculiar situation, and these of them- 
selves make a story which is a little short 
of sensational. 

Ever since the institution of the Gov- 
ernment the paper currency of the 
United States has been printed upon 
hand presses, except for a few months 
about fourteen years ago. This process 
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was necessary in the early days, before 
the invention of power presses that 
would do the work equally well, but in 
modern printing plants, outside the Gov- 
ernment service, these have long been 
discarded for work of identical character 
and the rapid power press used. 

Not only does the Government con- 
tinue the use of a process whose reten- 
tion costs $900,000 a year more than 
need be paid, but Congress has more or 
less deliberately, if unwillingly and under 
duress, lent itself to the scheme to per- 
petuate the antiquated practice. Not 
only has every effort to introduce im- 
proved devices been resisted by labor 
organizations within and without the 
Government employ, but the issue has 
been taken into politics. 

The legal authority by which the use 
of the old hand presses is continued is 
of an exceedingly indirect, if not am- 
biguous, character. It originated, in fact, 
in an obscure proviso tucked away in a 
sundry civil bill of more than twenty 
years ago, and exists now in a brief pro- 
viso of the law making sundry civil ap- 
propriations dated July 1, 1898, as fol- 
lows: 

“Provided further, That hereafter all bonds, 
notes and checks shall be printed from hand 
roller presses.” 

As long ago as 1886 the Government 
first attempted to bring the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing up to date by 
the use of power presses. The sundry 
civil act of that year was the first to per- 
mit the installation of new and improved 
plate printing presses, which it did in the 
following language applicable to the ap- 
propriation for the use of the bureau: 

“Provided, That any part of this sum may 
be used for purchasing and operating new and 
improved plate printing presses.” 

Some presses were bought and in- 
stalled and the same provision was re- 
peated in the sundry civil act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, but by 
that time organized labor had begun an 
active campaign against the proposed 
economy, not unlike that which the old 
hand shoemakers, before they had begun 
to take the larger view, waged against 
the introduction of machinery in shoe 
factories. A frightened and complaisant 
Congress came to the rescue, and the 
sundry civil bill of October 2, 1888—this 
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was preceding the Presidential election— 
nullified the permissive legislation, as 
far as it could, by providing that “there 
shall not be an increase of the number 
of steam plate printing machines in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing.” 

This prohibition of course effectually 
checked the efforts of Uncle Sam to 
have his paper money printed quicker 
and more economically; but organized 
labor, not content, then started a move- 
ment to repeal the law of 1887-88 per- 
mitting the introduction of power presses 
and to restrict the use of the machines 
already in operation. The sundry civil 
act for the fiscal year of 1889-90 limited 
the payment of royalty on the presses to 
one cent per thousand impressions and 
also directed that no part of the appro- 
priation should be expended for printing 
United States notes of larger denomina- 
tions than those that might be canceled 
or retired. The law again prohibited the 
purchase of more machines, and con- 
tained, in addition, a fatal clause refus- 
ing money for the repair or reconstruc- 
tion of the power presses already in- 
stalled. 

Under the authority originally granted 
and despite the opposition described, the 
director had succeeded in buying and 
operating twenty-five power presses. As 
the labor organizations closed in on him 
with law after law, he finally discon- 
tinued the use of the machines for print- 
ing money and operated them in the 
printing of internal revenue stamps. The 
unions finally legislated the power 
presses out of the bureau altogether by 
a law approved March 3, 1889, providing 
that the faces of all tobacco stamps for 
use. upon packages of two pounds and 
upward, and all beer. whisky, cigar, 
snuff, oleomargarine and special liquor 
tax stamps should thereafter be printed 
from engraved plates “upon hand roller 
plate printing presses.” 

Meantime, changes have occurred in 
Congress and men have come in who 


either stand on their own feet at home - 


or believe in giving the Government a 
square deal, or both, for the sundry civil 
act of March 4, 1907, contained a 
“joker” which outwitted the enemies of 
the power presses and allowed at least a 
limited opportunity for their use. This 


joker was placed in the bill before it left 
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the committee room of the House and 
was not noticed nor was its purpose sus- 
pected until the bill had been signed by 
the President. The joker: read as fol- 
lows: 

“And the second proviso under this head in 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act, approved 
March 3, 1889, is hereby repealed.” 

This was the proviso whereby organ- 
ized labor had succeeded in prohibiting 
the use of power presses for printing 
internal revenue stamps. The director 
immediately bought twenty power 
presses, and twenty-five are now oper- 
ated in that work. But the prohibition 
of the act of July 1, 1898, still stands, 
and it would be illegal for the Govern- 
ment to print notes, bonds or checks 
upon anything but hand roller presses, 
notwithstanding that more than $900,000 
a year could be saved if power presses 
were used. In the face of approaching 
elections Congress always has been timid, 
and this year has not been one to en- 
courage Congressional audacity, except 
upon certain “popular” issues supposedly 
closer to the people in the districts at 
home. 

Another tidy item is that of checks 
and drafts, of which the Government 
printed about ten million last year for its 
own use, all from engraved plates and 
by the hand roller process. This work 
could be done equally well by power 
presses from a rubber “offset,” at an 
estimated saving of $37,000 a year. By 
the old process the cost of checks, per 
thousand, bound, is $8.29. By the im- 
proved process it would be $2.93. War- 
rants now cost $9.94 a thousand and 
could be printed equally well for $2.34 
a thousand. The hand printers turn out 
800 sheets a day, and 45,000 a day could 
be printed by the offset process 

At the close of the first session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, in an unwonted 
burst of courage, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations decided to repeal the 
appropriation against the power printing 
of notes, checks and bonds. Another 
“joker” repealing the provision of June 
4, 1897, was inserted in an obscure 
corner of the sundry civil bill. At the 
last moment, however, the committee 
weakened, for reasons which may be 
guessed, and the provision was stricken 
out. 














Under such circumstances as these the 
Government has been powerless to insti- 
tute the: great economies involved in a 
change of*methods at the: Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, amounting to 
between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 a 
year. The plate printers are strongly 
organized and have a large fund of their 
own, with which they maintain an alert 
lobby, and in a contest with the Govern- 
ment they would expect the backing of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
They would appear to show as little fore- 
sight as the old hand shoemakers exhib- 
ited when they first opposed the intro- 
duction of machinery. In that case the 
growth of the business was such as not 
only to command the services of all 
trained men, at increased wages, but of 
thousands more. 

Exactly the same condition is present- 
ed in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, where the work accumulates so 
rapidly that additions to the force are 
being made all the time. Indeed, the 
business of the bureau increases at the 
rate of 20 per cent. a year. It is esti- 
mated that in five years, at the ut- 
most, under normal conditions, should 
the new processes be instituted, all 
the present employees would be work- 
ing again. As a matter of fact, the 
period of possible idleness for some 
would not be more than two to three 
years, for the bureau is taking on more 
and more new work every year. It has 
just been compelled to decline to accept 
a lot of engraved work in connection 
with the institution of the new postal 
savings bank system, because of lack of 
facilities. 

The American Bank Note Company 
has introduced the power presses and is 
printing large quantities of bonds for 
counties, municipalities and corporations, 
and bonds, paper money, etc., for for- 
eign governments. Spain, China, Japan, 
Mexico and Argentina successfully use 
the power press for their paper currency. 
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Bureau officials say they will defy an 
expert to detect the difference between 
a hand-printed and a power-printed note. 

The Treasury Department, in trying 
to bring about the improvements and 
economies noted, would not be neglect: 
ful of the personal interests of employ- 
ees. Power press plate printers are paid 
higher wages than hand press workers, 
consequently the change presents some 
immediate advantages. Again, it is esti- 
mated that between 15 and 20 per cent. 
of the hand press operators suffer from 
rupture and other consequences of physi- 
cal strain from pulling the heavy levers 
used in their work. The Treasury De- 
partment, under Secretary MacVeagh. 
has systematically adopted the policy of 
reinstatement in cases of discharge ne- 
cessitated by the adoption of improved 
methods. Of 200 persons dropped by 
law July 1, 1910, in various branches of 
the department, all but about a dozen 
had been provided for in other bureaus 
and offices within two months. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, there 
were 636 resignations, 351 removals and 
73 deaths in the Treasury Department. 
Of the persons resigning or dropped, 287 
were reinstated; 605 new appointments 
were made. During the present fiscal 
vear the number of reinstatements has 
been much larger. In the case of the 
plate printers, reinstatement would be 
the policy pursued exclusively; of course. 
The personal inconvenience to be caused 
by the change would be only temporary 
at most, while the gain to the Govern- 
ment and the reorganized service would 
be permanent. 

It would seem that here is presented 
an ideal opportunity for the labor organi- 
zations, instead of opposing progress and 
the Government, to co-operate with the 
progressive administrators of the Treas- 
ury Department, to the lasting benefit of 
the wage workers and of the service 
which employs them. 


Wasnrincton, D. C, 














The Shortest Ballot 


BY LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 
Ex-Governor OF Ruope IsLANnp. 


HE movement for a short ballot is 
to be commended and supported. 
The contrast between the parlia- 


mentary ballot in Great Britain and 
almost any ballot in the United States is 
marked, and very much to our discredit. 

In England two or three names for 
the one office of Member of Parliament 
appear upon the ballot, and the voter is 
called upon merely to indicate his choice 
among them. This is very simple, con- 
centrates each voter’s attention upon a 
single important act, and necessarily 
secures a member more representative 
of the majority of voters in each district 
than is possible with our ballot contain- 
ing a multitude of candidates for many 
offices. 

Compare such a parliamentary elec- 
tion with the Congressional election in 
Rhode Island, November 8, 1910. It is 
true that this year there was not added to 
the list of candidates a string of Presi- 
dential electors, as was the case in the 
preceding Congressional election and 
will occur again in 1912. But in each 
of the six cities of this State were to be 
found, as a part of the Congressional 
ballot, the candidates of all the parties 
for Governor and for the other four 
State offices, also for State Senator and 
for State Representative. This makes 
eight offices to be filled upon the same 
ballot. 

Besides all this, in five of our six 
cities there was a second ballot, deposited 
at the same time, containing the names 
of candidates for mayor and the other 
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general city officials, for aldermen, for 
the several members of the common 
council and members of the school com- 
mittee. 

Each of the two ballots might be voted 
in its entirety by marking a cross (x) in 
the circle under the symbol at the head 
of the party list. In this way most elec- 
tors, by making a single cross mark, vote 
their straight party ticket, thus usually 
guaranteeing the election of the candi- 
date selected by the machine of the suc- 
cessful party. 

It is needless to say that, of two op- 
posing candidates, the inferior frequent- 
ly is elected, and that, even for so im- 
portant an office as Governor or Con- 
gressman, the real preference of many 
voters is not exprest. This year, too, the 
election of Congressmen in Rhode Island 
was complicated by the fact that the 
Legislature then chosen is to elect a suc- 
cessor to Senator Aldrich. 

The Massachusetts ballot is better 
than that of Rhode Island in that each 
elector, in order to vote a full ticket, 
must look his ballot entirely thru and 
make his selection from the names alpha- 
betically arranged under each office. 
But even so, for many if not all of the 
offices, the average voter must guess 
rather than choose intelligently, thereby 
falling far short of the best results. 

The commission form of government 
for cities, where not more than five 
offices are to be filled at one election, is 
eulogized as an illustration of the short 
ballot. Certainly, the limitation of the 











duty of selection to designating a few 
important officials is a great improve- 
ment over the filling of a long list of 
offices, many of them of seeming unim- 
portance, which usually characterizes 
municipal elections. However, five or 
even three are too many for the average 
voter to choose successfully at the same 
time. 

’ The greater objection to the commis- 
sion form of government, as now devel- 
oped, is that a large minority of the elec- 
tors. is unrepresented upon the city 
legislature of five members. For, what- 
ever administrative functions may be 
assigned to each commissioner, it is still 
true that, as a whole, they fix the rate 
of taxation, apportion the city’s. income 
and enact ordinances, all of them legis- 
lative functions. 

The city commission, therefore, is a 
small body, chosen by a plurality, upon 
which a minority of the electorate, how- 
ever large, is unrepresented. 

I predict that within a few years, as 
soon as the political machines learn the 
ropes of the new system, spoilsmen will 
constitute the majority of the commis- 
sion—and then! With all power con- 
centrated in the hands of three men, who 
are serving the interests rather than the 
public, we may witness abuses equal to, 
if not exceeding, anything known in the 
past, either in Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco or Pittsburg. 

As reformers our aim should be, not 
the short ballot, but the shortest ballot. 
At no election should more than one 
officer be voted for by any elector. That 
is the situation in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of Great Britain, but the choice of 
the voter among candidates is very re- 
stricted, with the result of a legislative 
body chosen by: and’ representative of 
about one-half of the total number of 
qualified electors voting. Parliament 
designates the prime ministers, thus 
avoiding our popular election of Presi- 
dent; but, since the choosing body is 
unrepresentative, the administration it 
names must also in some respects be 
of the 


unrepresentative of the will 
people. 

In order to apply the shortest ballot 
to the election of Congressmen in the 
State of Massachusetts, it would only be 
necessary to have a general ticket for 
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the entire State and limit each elector to 


a single vote. For the fourteen Con- 
gressional offices the names of double 
that number of candidates might appear 
upon the ballot, each elector to take his 
choice from the entire list. 

Under such an election law the meth- 
od of nominating candidates becomes 
unimportant. Primary election laws, 
which at best are an added and disagree- 
able burden imposed upon the voters, 
will become of no consequence and may 
well be repealed. Let the parties, large 
and small, nominate in such manner as 
they choose, and let individuals sign 
nomination papers for independent can- 
didates when they like. By these two 
methods a sufficient number of capable 
men will find their names placed upon 
the ballot, and the fourteen candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes 
will be elected. In this way, instead of 
fourteen geographical districts being 
represented in Congress by the choice of 
the party dominant in each, the fourteen 
leading political opinions held by the 
voters of the State of Massachusetts will 
be represented, in most cases by the 
ablest exponent of the respective opin- 
ions. Instead of about half the voters 
of the State being unrepresented, and 
the other half in most cases unsatisfac- 
torily represented, as is now the situa- 
tion, nearly all of the electors will have 
as spokesman at Washington their first 
choice among all the citizens of the 
State. 

What is here stated of Massachusetts 
will be true of all the other States. Then 
our national House of Representatives 
will become the one truly representative 
legislature of the world, capable of 
handling the business of the country 
with a facility and success as yet un- 
dreamed of anywhere. This perfectly 
representative body, reflecting accurately 


‘the convictions of the people as a whole, 


can get along very well without the Sen- 
ate, which should then be abolished. 
But, besides a national government, 
society has in the United States two 
other political organizations, namely, the 
State and the municipality. Each of 
these three corporate bodies should hold 
their elections separately. But in every 
election the same rule should be fol- 
lowed: No elector should be permitted 
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to vote for more than one candidate, but 
he should be entitled to take his choice 
of all the candidates in the field. Just 
the number of which the legislative. body 
had best be composed is not a matter of 
principle, but must be determined by 
experience. For a city it may be five, as 
in the commission form of city govern- 
ment, or it may be nine, as fixed upon by 
the city of Boston; but in either event all 
should be elected annually upon a gen- 
eral ticket, and each elector restricted to 
voting for one candidate out of the total 
number upon the ballot. 

Eventually an ideal election will be 
conducted as follows: For illustration, 
make the application to the State of 
Rhode Island. Assume that it has been 
agreed to abolish the House of Repre- 
sentatives, leaving but one body, the 
State Senate, to be composed, let us say, 
of thirty-six members. 

Election day is here and all go to the 
polls. Each voter knows, thru previous 
newspaper advertisements by the State, 
from sample ballots freely distributed, 
and by means of an active campaign just 
closed, that for the thirty-six positions 
of Senator there are fifty or more candi- 
dates. At the voting booth he finds a 
check list containing in alphabetical 
order the names of the qualified electors 
of his district, with a blank space at the 
right of each name. His sole duty as an 
elector is to announce viva voce the 
name of the candidate of his choice and 
see it written in the place opposite his 
own name. 

Having but one chance each year to 
name his chosen representative, it is 
very certain that each elector will make 
up his mind after much consideration 
and with due care. He will be very 
solicitous that his sole representative, 
the only one to act for him in the gov- 
ernment of the Staté, shall be the candi- 
date above all others in whom he has 
confidence. Some men, no doubt, will 
vote for a neighbor whom they know 
persqnally and have faith in, but more, 
surely, will select from the list the can- 
didate, without regard to his place of 
residence, whom he deems the greatest 
and best of all. Few can be bribed by 
any sum to vote for other than their first 
choice, and a briber, if successful once, 
will be deserted by all honest supporters 
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at the next election. No voter can..be 
kept away from. the polls by any device 
short of force. Interest in, the’ election 
and in the returns will be like that mani- . 
fested over a game of baseball by the 
enthusiastic lovers of that sport. Such 
an election, instead of being, as now, a 
fight, with its exultant winners and its 
downcast losers, will be a great fair, in 
which all will draw a rich prize. 

The thirty-six candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes would be de- 
clared elected. Each Senator elected 
could, and doubtless would, be supplied 
with a list of the voters who named him 
as their choice. Not only he himself, 
but his fellow Senators and the public, 
would know the kind of citizens whom 
he represented, and he would be rated 
accordingly. It may become desirable 
that each Senator, instead of casting one 
vote only in his official capacity, shall 
be entitled to cast as many votes upon 
any proposition coming before the Sen- 
ate as were counted for him at the polls. 

In limiting the entire political activity 
of the qualified elector of a State to 
casting his vote for one candidate for a 
single office, it is contemplated that the 
perfectly representative Senate which 
results will enact all statute laws and will 
designate the Governor of the State. 
That is to say, the system which has 
been evolved for conducting the govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom will be 
followed. As in the case of the Prime 
Minister, who is designated as such by 
the majority of the British Parliament, 
the Governor so chosen would appoint 
the other principal State officers, such as 
Secretary. of State, Attorney-General 
and General Treasurer, and these would 
name their subordinates, as provided by 
a civil service law. It is perfectly safe 
to assume that such a State Senate 
would be so able and so representative 
as to select officials and enact laws of a 
very high quality. 

The above outline of a State govern- 
ment, if correct in theory, will in the end 
be applied also to the national govern- 
ment and to municipal government. So 
that, eventually, a citizen of the United 
States will be called upon to vote for 
three officials only, namely, his repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature, in the 
national legislature and in the municipal 














legislature—the respective legislatures to 
do the rest in their several spheres. 
"%Manifestly 'tHese elections should be 
- separate and apart from each other. The 
national election, as now, might be held 
in November of the even years; the 
State elections in November of the odd 
numbered years; the municipal elections 
annually, in December or in the spring. 
If under these conditions, the shortest 
ballot imposing so simple a duty upon 
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each citizen, the people of the United 
States could not provide themselves with 
satisfactory government, then must it 
not be admitted that we are inherently 
incapable of governing ourselves? But 
since we have worried along somehow 
under extremely complicated and. defec- 
tive machinery of elections, there can be 
no question of success with the better 
system in vogue. 


Lonspate, R. I. 


The Soul of Business 


BY FREDERICK MOXON 


Is there a “soul” in Business? 
Under the din of the strife 

(Cruel and keen, sordid and mean), 
Lives there a spirit of life? 

Are we in truth at warfare, 
Answering blow with a blow? 

Watchful to slay, crafty to prey, 
Hot on the track of a foe? 


Are these but toys for the childish— 
“Honesty,” “Rightfulness,” “Wrong”? 
“God” but a word, sneered at when heard, 
Scorned by the pride of the strong? 

Are these but gauds for the foolish— 
“Virtue,” “Integrity,” “Truth”? 

Fashioned in play for the sport of a day, 
The harmless pretension of youth? 


Answer, ye Lords of the Market, 
Rulers and Princes of Trade, 
Is there no part for the pitying heart 
Where Fortune’s high ventures are made? 
Answer, ye crowds of the toilers, 
Busy with type-key and pen, 
Is there no hope for the mind’s larger scope? 
Are figures the masters of men? 


While one clear voice cleaves the tumult, 
Holding to Truth and to Right, 

Fraud and: Deceit shall go down to defeat, 
In Justice alone is Man’s might. 

While one bold heart follows Duty, 
(Tho it may Drudgery seem), 

Hovering there over dull office chair 
Shineth the glow and the gleam! 


Yes, there is answer sufficient, 
Ringing, and hopeful, and brave! 
Spite of the rush of the forces that crush, 
Man is not yet Mammon’s slave, 
Yes, there’s a soul still in Business, 
How splendid its triumph and worth, 
When men shall arise to the hight of the prize, 
The Service of God upon earth. 


Peace Date, R. I. 
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Shall a Genius Marry? 


Miss May SIncrarir, in her latest 
novel, The C reators, * proves at least that 
great people are “gey ill to live wi’,” to 
use a phrase of the Carlyle household, 
or, to quote our own Mr. Dooley, “Most 
geniuses are unhappily married. So are 
their wives.” They are a fatuous crowd, 
the Creators, who sit around and discuss 
their genius with hushed voices! Not 
even in London do we believe you could 
get five people who were all of the first 





Copyright, 1910, by The Century Co. 





Sinclair’s earlier novel, “The Divine 
Fire,” the subject of genius was treated 
with the same high respect and amazing 
reverence, as tho it made its own laws, 
which are not for lesser men and 
women. Mr. Maxwell, in his powerful 
novel, “The Guarded Flame,” described 
the care with which a great man who in 
many ways suggested Herbert Spencer 
was sheltered by his family circle from 
anything that might cause the flickering 
or failing of the sacred flame of his 
genius. The thesis of The Creators 
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THE CREATORS. 


rank and who were so self-conscious as 
to talk incessantly of their “gift” and its 
products as tho the world’s welfare were 
at stake if one of them should stop writ- 
ing long enough to be a human being 
and not a genius with a “gift.” In Miss 


By May Sinclair. “New York: 
$1.30. 





*THe CREATORS. 
The Century Co. 
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would seem to be that this flame must be 
always guarded with tenderest solici- 
tude, lest the winds of heaven might 
visit it too roughly. The author seems 
to say that marriage is most unwise for 
a woman who aspires to do creative 
work in literature, and that a man can 
only do it by being a brute to his wife 
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or to any one whose hampering affection 
clings to him. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair would like to have 
the state protect these heavenly babies, 
whose genius unfits them for the every- 
day life of other folks. He would have 
them taken care of financially, but Miss 
Sinclair has in mind a subtler guardian- 
ship, which shall shield them from all 
family cares or emotional interruptions. 
Tanqueray, the big brute hero of the 
novel, who is represented as the greatest 
novelist of his day, has allowed himself 
an emotional interruption of a few 
weeks only, when he woos and weds the 
sweetest of English Roses, albeit she is 
only a little servant girl. Their idyl is 
very pretty; but the husband’s genius is 
too precious for him to waste any fur- 
ther time on Rose, and he treats her with 
a callous neglect that makes the reader 
long to kick him. She sits alone in 
London lodgings with nothing to do, 
and droops like a transplanted flower in 
the grime and smoke of a city window- 
* sill, while her husband either ignores 
her existence or is unbelievably brutal in 
his savage replies to her timid and tenta- 
tive efforts to entertain her morose 
spouse. The great woman genius of the 
book, Jane Holland, tries to live two 
lives: that of the novelist and that of an 
ordinary woman of domestic tastes. Her 
husband, her babies, her husband’s fam- 
ily, are so many loving millstones about 
her neck. Nina, another genius, lives as 
a celibate, an anchorite, as the only pos- 
sible propitiation of the demon which in- 
habits the woman who writes. She says: 

“If any woman is to do anything stupen- 
dous, it means virginity.” 

Apparently marriage doesn’t hurt a 
man. He doesn’t have to pay—he makes 
his wife pay! Two of the geniuses 
marry each other, but we feel that it only 
solves their own personal problem, not 
that of any other unhappy creature 
cursed with the literary temperament. 
We feel that Miss Sinclair only thinly 
veils what she wishes to imply, that crea- 
tive work requires consecration to its 
service, a complete absorption negfectful 
of every other claim, and since this is 
so, a woman, at least, must take the old 
austere vow of celibacy, poverty and 
obedience. If not, she becomes a physi- 
cal and mental failure. She cannot 
serve two masters—Love and the Intel- 
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lectual Life. In the man’s case renun- 
ciation is not so needful, as he is likely 
to be more ruthless in shaking off rival 
claims, especially the clog of family 
affection. 

The book is written with Miss Sin- 
clair’s usual care, and a few of the crea- 
tors are people whom it is a pleasure to 
know. We could never do it outside of 
the book, for they would have nought to 
do with the “terrible little people,” the 
celebrity hunters, the*crowd of acquaint- 
ances that make up a social circle. We 
fe@l their charm, and their scorn, but we 
can’t help questioning whether they do 
not take themselves a little too seriously. 
Still, if they lacked their passionate be- 
lief in themselves, they would not write 
at all; and the world is not quite ready 
to do without novels and their creators. 
Certainly it would be loth to give up 
the author of “The Divine Fire.” 


a 
Mutation 


Is organic evolution brought about by 
the gradual accumulation of © slight 
favorable variations which individually 
give their possessors some small advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence, and 
are hence preserved by the action of 
natural selection? Or, on the other 
hand, do new forms of plant and animal 
life originate by an abrupt and relatively 
large deviation from the condition dis- 
played by the parent variety or species? 
In other words, is the evolutionary path- 
way up which living things have trav- 
eled to be regarded as a smooth incline, 
of gradual and easy ascent, or as a flight 
of steps? Biologists today are far from 
being in agreement as to the correct 
answer to this question. Indeed, it may 
be said to be, in itself and in what it im- 
plies, one of the greatest of the Streit- 
fragen of biology today. 

While clearly recognizing the fact 
that the orderly progression implied in 
organic evolution might conceivably be 
per saltum, Darwin decided on the basis 
of the evidence which he had that it was 
probably not of this character, but that 
instead it was gradual and steady. So 
the matter practically rested until, in 
1903, when the eminent Dutch botanist, 
Prof. Hugo DeVries, published the first 
volume of the original German edition 
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of this famous Mutationstheorie, now 
accessible in English.* 

In this monumental work DeVries de- 
scribed, in great detail, the results of a 
series of experiments carried out in the 
Botanical Garden at Amsterdam with a 
plant known as Lamarck’s evening prim- 
rose. The gist of these experiments was 
to show in a most clear and convincing 
fashion that from’ the parent form of 
evening primrose with which the work 
was begun absolutely_new and perfectly 
distinct species were formed during the 
course of the experiments. These new 
species appeared suddenly in the pedigree 
cultures in the garden, and once formed 
maintained their identity and “bred true” 
thereafter like any other “good” species. 
The process by which these new species 
originated DeVries called “mutation.” 
On the basis of these (and other) ex- 
perimental facts he has developed a gen- 
eral theory of evolution, to the effect 
that this process of progressive change 
in the organic world takes place by mu- 
tation, that is by abrupt and considerable 
steps or deviations in the forward direc- 
tion, rather than by the gradual accumu- 
lation of minute favorable variations 
thru the action of natural selection. 
Natural selection as a vera causa of evo- 
lution is not denied; it is merely rele- 
gated to the subordinate sphere of elim- 
inating unfavorable mutations. The real 
basis of progressive change lies in the 
mutations. 

The translation of this epoch-making 
book has been done by Professor Farmer 
and Mr. A. D. Darbishire, a botanist 
and a zodlogist respectively. That an 
English edition of so important a work 
was needed is obvious. On the whole 
one finds little to criticise in the trans- 
lating. There are some slips in proof- 
reading (almost inevitable in so large a 
work) and occasionally the critical read- 
er will find it necessary to take down his 
German edition from the shelf and find 
out what DeVries really said or meant. 
But these are minor defects. They 
weigh as nothing in comparison with the 
fact that at last we have the Mutations- 


*Tue Mutation THEORY. Experiments and Ohb- 
servations on the Origin of Species in the Vegetable 
Kinedom. By Hugo DeVrics. Translated by Prof. 
J. B. Farmer and A. D. Darbishire. Vol. I, The 
ea of Species by Mutation. Chicago: Open Court 
O- 4. 
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theorie available to students who. cannot 
read German. 
& 


The ag ® of of Cqaett anish Painting. By Charles 
: ew York: The Century Co. 
$1 = 

The discovery of modern Spanish art 
by America dates from the amazing 
popularity of the exhibition of the works 
of Sorolla y Bastida at the Hispanic 
Museum in New York. Following his 
sunny scenes, the gloom and grotesque- 
ness of Zuloaga failed to attract the. pub- 
lic, but a deeper interest was aroused in 
the art history of the country which. had 
produced these painters. Mr. Caffin’s 
book is well adapted to satisfy this curi- 
osity and will be especially welcome to 
the tourists who are now flocking to 
Spain in increased numbers and need 
what’ our pedagogic friends call an 
“apperceptive basis” for their sightsee- 
ing. With Velasquez, Ribera and Murillo 
some familiarity may be assumed, but of 
others, for example, Zurbaran, “the most 
conspicuously naturalistic painter of the 
Spanish school,” no such preliminary ac- 
quaintance can be assured in the-case of 

the ordinary tourist. 


& 

A Student’s History of American Literature. 
By William Edward Simonds, Ph. D. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co. $1. 

This history of American literature by 
the professor of English literature in 
Knox College follows, according to the 
author, “the principles embodied in ‘A 
Student’s History of English Litera- 
ture,’” published in 1902. There is, 
however, less reference to the historical 
setting ; less, perhaps, than in the recent 
American literature by Mr. Pancoast, 
which is constructed on about the same 
scale. Professor Simonds promises to 
tell his story with directness and also a 
pleasing stvle and a temperate tone. 
Professor Simonds is an _ optimistic 
critic; he would have the teacher make 
no apologies for American letters, while 
he himself refrains from using the super- 
lative where it does not fit. The main 
body of the book fills 350 pages; it is 
well provided with critical apparatus, in- 
cluding an excellent index. We like the 


freedom from localism manifested here. 
Quite naturally, Professor Simonds does 
not see our literature thru the New Eng- 
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lander’s keyhole—the New Englander 
for whom the part of the land not under 
Boston’s influence consists of New York 
and “the West.” Neither does he share 
the New Yorker’s standpoint, and regard 
all who are not of his own city as either 
Bostonians or just “off the farm.” 
may question, however, the utility of 
encyclopedic chapters like his own con- 
cluding one, entitled “Recent Years.” 


One . 
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the technical difficulties anticipated in its 
construction. The present volume is 
fortunately able to deal more with 
accomplishments than anticipations, and 
devotes nearly half its space to the 
resources and opportunities of the coun- 
try of Panama outside the Zone. The 
author has traveled thru the Chiriqui 
region now open to settlement and soon 
to be reached by a railroad, and he de- 





“THE MIRACLE OF ST. HUGO,” BY ZURBARAN. 


From Caffin’s “Story of Spanish Painting.” 


Panama and the Canal Today. By Forbes 
Lindsay. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 
We have always said that as the Canal 
approached completion the American 
people would begin to take an interest in 
Panama. This new book corroborates 
our theory, for Mr. Forbes Lindsay is a 
practised interpreter of the trend of pop- 
ular interest. His former work on the 
same subject, published a few years ago, 
had much to say about rival plans and 


(The Century Co.) 


scribes its agricultural possibilities at 
greater length than in his article on that 
country published in THE INDEPENDENT, 
October 21, 1909. 
& 
The Digressions of V. By Elihu Vedder. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $6 

“Written for His Own Fun and That of His 

Friends. Containing the quaint legends of his 


infancy, an account of his stay in Florence, 
the Garden of Lost Opportunities, return home 


rene 
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on the track of Columbus, his struggle in New 
York in war time coinciding with that of the 
nation, his prolonged stay in Rome, and like- 
wise his prattlings upon art, tamperings with 
literature, struggles with verse, and many other 
things, being a portrait of himself from youth 
te age, with many illustrations by the author.” 


After the transcription of this seven- 
teenth century book title, the reviewer 
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Probably the most familiar and best be- 
loved of V’s illustrations are those which 
introduced the “Rubaiyat” to American 
readers, and in our humble opinion old 
Omar has had no better dress among the 
many in which he has appeared. The 
“swirl of life” has as much fascination 
for him as it has for Allen Upward, but 





“THE NINTH HOUR.” 


From Elihu Vedder’s “The Digressions of V.” 


has nothing left to do except to say that 
itis allso. Mr. Vedder’s “friends” form 
a very much wider circle than his ac- 
quaintances, including, in fact, the thou- 
sands who hunt for the V hidden some- 
where around a picture that pleases 
them, and feel when they find it almost 
as tho they had painted the picture. 


(Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 


we prefer Mr. Vedder’s symbolism to 
Mr. Upward’s pseudo-science. There 
are 501 interesting pages in this volume, 
for even the appendix, giving a chrono- 
logical list of the artist’s works, may not 
be skipped, as it is annotated with 
humorous observations on how he sold 
them and what he got for them, 














Literary Notes 


....dn After Days, published by Harper & 
Brothers, contains a number of essays on the 
future life, by W. D. Howells, Henry James, 
John Bigelow, Henry M. Alden, Guglielmo 
Ferrero, Julia Ward Howe, and others. 


....-Mohonk Addresses, by Edward Everett 
Haie and David J. Brewer, with an Introduc- 
tion by Edwin D. Mead. A memorial of two 
great Peace Prophets, of especial interest to 
peace workers. (Boston: Ginn. 90 cents.) 


...-Paul Elder & Co., “of the Good City of 
San Francisco by the Golden Gate,” deserve 
a prize for their device for making book- 
boosting painless. They have a right to call 
their new list of artistic gift books and cards 
Pleasant Pages. 


....Readers interested in Korea or China 
should get the November number of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine (Washington, 25 
cents), for it contains a remarkable series of 
39 illustrations in color from photographs by 
W. W. Chapin. 


....Lhe International is the name of a new 
monthly personally conducted by B. Russell 
Herts, one of his new “moods,” so to speak. 
The leading article is an argument for woman 
suffrage by the English dramatist and novelist 
John Galsworthy. The list of contributors is 
mostly from the New York’s “younger set” 
ont portends a lively and unconventional peri- 
odica!. 


....Father Tyrrell, the modernist, left at 
his death a manuscript nearly completed, 
which is now published under the title Chris- 
tianity at the Cross-roads (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.). It is a study of the re- 
lation of Christ to the Catholic Church and 
of the religion of Christ to religion in gen- 
eral. The volume shows that Father Tyrrell 
never yielded his conviction that the Catholic 
Chutch has preserved the religion of Christ 
more nearly than any other and that in Chris- 
tianity is to be found the germ of the future 
universal religion. 


....Munich was this year overcrowded 


with strangers owing chiefly to the fact that 
it formed the gateway to Oberammergau, but 
it is always a favorite resort of the American 
tourist on account of its art treasures. The 
latest of the series of “The Art Galleries of 
Europe,” published by L. C. Page & Co., Bos- 
ton, is devoted to the Art of the Munich Gal- 
leries, by Florence Jean Ansell and Frank 
Roy Fraprie ($2). The volume is not too 
big and heavy to be carried in the hand and 
will serve as a guide to the Pinakotheks and 
the Schack Gallery, as it discusses the most 
important pictures in the order in which the 
tourist will come upon them as he goes thru 
the rooms, introducing the necessary bio- 
graphical data in an unobtrusive manner. 
There are 46 full page plates, not only suit- 
able to recall the pictures to one who has seen 
them, but worth looking at by those who have 
not. 
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Pebbles 


Boys can’t understand why dog: are not 
permitted to sleep in the parlor.—Atchison 
Globe. 


BacHELor (to intimate friend)—What 
would you say if I should—er—tell you that— 
er—I am going to—er—marry a sweet little 
widow with six children.” , 

Friend—I should say you were putting on 
heirs.—Harvard Lampoon. 


WHEN Judge Hand in the United States 
Circuit Court made his recent announcement 
to the effect that hereafter all persons con- 
victed of smuggling would get prison sen- 
tences as well as fines the Court’s statement 
was sent by wireless to a liner then on its way 
to this port. On receipt of the message its 
purport was at once communicated to the pas- 
sengers. There was a bargain counter rush 
to the purser’s office to correct declarations. 
One individual approached the purser appar- 
ently unaware that many others had been be- 
fore him on a similar errand. He asked per- 
mission to get his declaration back that he 
might correct statements in which he had erred 
inadvertenttly. 

“Why, it is against the rules ‘o do that,” the 
purser told him, “but inasmuch as you are the 
seventieth person who has been to me on the 
same errand within an hour I'll make an ex- 
ception in your case.”—New York Sun. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION, 


Dr. J. M. Buckley, the well-known editor and 
divine, addressing a New York City Sunday- 
school, related an incident that greatly inter- 
ested the children. He told of meeting a 
ragged, hungry-looking little girl in the street 
on a wintry day, and when he questioned her 
she recited a pitiful tale of a sick mother and 
younger brothers and sisters without food. 
After giving her a silver dollar, the good doc- 
tor followed at a safe distance to see what 
she would do with the money. 

“Now, children, what do you suppose was 
the first thing she bought with that dollar?” 
said Dr. Buckley. “Hands up!” 

Up went the hands, and one child after an- 
other ventured a guess, but none proved cor- 
rect. Finally, a little boy, whose upraised 
hand alone remained, was asked for his an- 
swer to the question. 

“A basket,” he sang out. 

“Correct,” said the doctor; “there’s a boy 
who thinks. Now, son, come up here on the 
platform and tell us why you think it was a 
basket.” : 

After considerable coaxing the boy reached 
the platform, but seemed unwilling to talk. 
“Go on,” urged the doctor; “I want these boys 
and girls to learn to think, too.” 

The boy still hesitated, and Dr. Buckley took 
from his pocket a silver quarter. “I'll give 
you this,” he said, “if you’ll tell us what makes 
you think the little girl bought a basket first.” 

“Be-be-cause,” stammered the youngster at 
last, moved by the sight of the money, “I was 
over in Hoboken last Sunday and heard you 
tell the story there.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Tolstoy 


Count Totstoy died where he would 
have died, in a peasant’s hut. But around 
that hut the world watched, knowing 
that its strangest and greatest literary 
genius was passing away. 

Tolstoy possessed to the full the mystic 
nature that embraces great imagination 
and great religious fervor; which enjoys 
waking dreams and visions, and has not 
yet begun to question the spiritual. He 
was two kinds of a soul, one grandly cre- 
ative, the other imperatively masterful to 
the Yes and No of Duty. Accordingly 
the world’s greatest novelist is lost to the 
world in his death, and accordingly also 
his literary genius was at last taken pris- 
oner by his conscience. As an artist the 
author of “Anna Karenina” and ‘War 
and Peace” will remain supreme not only 
in the galaxy of Russian novelists, Tur- 
genief, Gogol and Dostoievsky, but of 
his generation. In these his growing loy- 
alty to the great moral purpose of the 
universe was present, but held in some- 
what severer literary check than in his 
later stories. But it will be this literary 
period in his career that all the profes- 
sional critics will hold to assure his claim 
for lasting fame. 





And yet THe INDEPENDENT would re- 
member that the world’s greatest forces 
are moral, and the world’s | greatest 
teachers are those who have brought to 
the soul the revelation of duty and God. 
Such a man was Tolstoy. It is not per- 
tinent to say that he was no philosopher, 
that he was inconsistent with himself, 
that he preached some strange doctrines 
that the world does not accept, that his 
was the song of one that hath a pleasani 
voice and can play well on an instrument, 
but whose word the statesmen and the 
teachers of political economy heard but 
would not follow. That is true; he wa; 
a simple-hearted literalist, whose charm 
was his simplicity, whose grandeur was 
in his massive sense of duty, and who 
imprest commonly accepted obligations 
by teaching and practising, persistently 
and without fear, obligations far beyond 
those which the rest of us common mor- 
tals could receive. For this reason, dur- 
ing these last years of his apostolate, THE 
INDEPENDENT has been glad to publish 
his occasional little encyclicals, even 
when they seemed to us extreme. 

We do not hold—we cannot hold— 
that governments are in themselves op- 
pressive when they punish even the 
guilty, and that the command to turn the 
other cheek means always and every- 
where not to resist evil. But the Russian 
Government has been so bad, so oppres- 
sive, that Tolstoy did no wrong in con- 
demning it beyond reason. We believe 
that our Lord’s expressions favoring 
non-resistance were, like others of his 
statements, rhetorical and not literal, but 
if ever there was a time and place to 
take them literally it has been in Tol- 
stoy’s Russia. Oh! how he lashed the 
Russian Government under which he 
lived, and denounced war, in which he 
in his youth had taken part, and in 
which his son had won peculiar glory. 
It is a credit to the Russian Government 
that it did not imprison or banish him, 
but the rulers knew that he would or 
could raise no insurrection, and that his 
fame was the glory of Russia. They 
could and did suppress his writings, but 
that was all. He got few converts to his 
extreme views, but his principles and his 
example were a mighty power for the 
regeneration of the Empire. 

But the Church was forced to give 
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him its condemnation. It could not do 
otherwise, it being such a Church as it 
is, and he could not speak otherwise, it 
being such a Church and he being such 
a prophet. He condemned it with all 
the fierceness of Elijah or Ezekiel. He 
knew it had lost spiritual life, that it was 
worldly and not Christly, and he said so, 
in obedience to Christ and reckless of 
consequences. So they forbade him the 
sacraments of the Church and Christian 
burial. But that he accepted. He is 
buried under a tree where the peasants 
he loved gather, a sort of Oak of 
Mamre, which henceforth will be one of 
the world’s shrines of pilgrimage. 

Thus passes away the world’s great- 
est author and prophet and democrat. 
For he, born to the nobility, with their 
tastes and their training, was by convic- 
tion of the common people, of the poor 
mujiks, whose most intense desire it was 
to be one of them that he might lift 
them up; and because in him “love hath 
abounded more than glory abounds,” be- 
cause in thus descending to assume the 
peasant’s lot he did not lessen or de- 
grade his own nature, the world’s honor 
will ever be given to him who sought 
hights of self-abnegation to which it 
could not follow; and Russia will, so 
long as Russia is, canonize him first of 
her saints, even after his tales of war 
and love shall recede from popular mem- 
ory, overshadowed by the works of suc- 
ceeding genius. 


The Coming Session of Congress 


Concress will be controlled by the 
Republican party until the 4th of next 
March. Thereafter the House will have 
a Democratic majority of sixty, and the 
Senate’s Republican majority will be re- 
duced to eight. What should or can the 
Republican party do for the people and 
for itself before the time comes when 
it must surrender the House to its polit- 
ical opponents? In the final and short 
session of a Congress there is but little 
time for legislation outside of the great 
appropriation bills. As a rule, the prepa- 
ration, discussion and passage of these 
bills have been substantially the entire 
work of such sessions. This time the 
mood of many Representatives will tend 
to prevent vigorous action. We refer to 


those who have been defeated at the 
polls. Some of them will be seeking 
other places in the Government service ; 
some will be striving to promote their 
own interests in the professions or in 
business. It must be admitted that the 
conditions do not promise a session of 
notable achievement. Still, it will be 
possible to do something, if Representa- 
tives-have a keen sense of duty and re- 
fuse to waste the first five weeks of the 
short term in vacation idleness. 

It was very clearly shown by the elec- 
tions that a majority of our people be- 
lieve the tariff was badly revised. In the 
Sixty-second Congress the House will 
be controlled by the Democrats, a large 
majority of whom are committed to the 
support of a tariff for revenue only, as 
opposed to a tariff for protection. It 
has been said that the Administration is 
convinced that “the big things” must be 
laid aside at the coming session, mean- 
ing such questions as Federal incorpo- 
ration of great companies, currency re- 
form and traffic agreements for rail- 
roads. But just now there is in the 
political field no bigger subject for 
legislation than the tariff, and remedial 
tariff legislation is sorely needed by the 
people and the Republican party. No 
Federal incorporation bill can be passed 
at the coming session, no fundamental 
reform of the currency system can be 
enacted, nor can statutory authority for 
railway traffic agreements be obtained. 
But it will be possible to improve a part 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, and political 
expediency, as well as the public inter- 
est, demands that the party which now 
controls both the legislative and the 
executive branches of the Government 
shall begin this tariff work now. 

There is a tariff board. The people 
heard a great deal about it during the 
recent campaign. It should report this 
winter concerning some schedule, or at 
least a part of a schedule. Washington 
dispatches say the President intends to 
ask Congress next month to make this 
board a permanent one and to appro- 
priate $500,000 for it. He should first 
convince Congress and the public that 
the board has done something. We 
know how difficult the board’s work is, 
and that it should be done carefully. We 
believe the members of the board are 
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competent. But the time is at hand 
when some proof of their industry and 
sincerity should be given to the public. 
We understand that they are nearly 
ready to report concerning paper and 
pulp, and that they have made consider- 
able progress in their inquiry about the 
duties of the wool and woolens schedule. 
If they can show what the Republican 
platform requires in the pulp and paper 
schedule, they should do it before Janu- 
ary 1. But a report as to the difference 
in production costs for the wool and 
woolens schedule would be more timely, 
more useful, and more favorably re- 
ceived. 

It will not be easy, at best, to procure 
the desired appropriation for this board, 
and a grant of permanency, even from a 
Republican Congress. Stand-pat Repub- 
licans do not like the board project. 
There has been proof enough of this. 
Democrats—they have some power now 
—say the board is merely a political ma- 
chine, set up to fool the people. _A really 
good report on some schedule, for ex- 
ample, the one which contains the duties 
on wool and woolens, and which Mr. 
Taft has sharply attacked, is needed for 
the preservation of the board. A vigor- 
ous and just. report on this subject the 
Democratic majority could not afford to 
oppose, and revision of the schedule in 
general accord with its statement of facts 
would be a beginning in the work of 
tariff reform. Incidentally, it would also 
forestall the tariff work of the coming 
Democratic House. It should be noted 
that many Democrats since the election 
have exprest opinions favorable to revi- 
sion by separate schedules, and that the 
leaders of their party are inclined to be 
cautious and conservative in their treat- 
ment of the tariff question. They know 
that many who voted for Democratic 
candidates on the 8th inst. had not al- 
ways been Democrats, but wanted to give 
the Democratic party an opportunity to 
correct Republican errors in a conserva- 
tive and reasonable way. 

This coming short session should ‘pass 
the President’s conservation bills. They 
ought not to excite prolonged discussion, 
and they are of much importance. But 
in reforming the tariff a start should be 
made. We hope the report is not true 
that the board must wait or work a year 
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before it can report on the wool and 
woolen duties. If this session shall not 
do any tariff work whatever, the pros- 
pect for remedial tariff legislation before 
the Presidential election will not be a 
bright one. Appropriations for the tariff 
board may be withheld. In the new Con- 
gress the Democratic House will propose 
a revenue tariff (with incidental protec- 
tion), and the Republican insurgents in 
the Senate, holding the balance of power 
there, will not accept it. They are pro- 
tectionists, insisting upon such protection 
as the party platform requires, but op- 
posing the kind of protection that was 
given when that platform’s promise was 
broken. 


& 
The Crop of Scientists 


SINCE the statisticians of the United 
States Department of Agriculture con- 
fine their crop reports to such humble 
fields as cereals and live stock, we should 
be quite without any numerical data on 
the more important question of the pro- 
duction of men of genius were it not 
that Professor Cattell, of Columbia, 
takes it upon himself to issue an occa- 
sional crop report on this subject. Sci- 
ence for November 4 and 11 contains the 
latest ; decidedly interesting, even start- 
ling in some respects. It seems that the 
crop is short, the market unsettled and 
the distribution uneven. The South suf- 
fers most. There is still a dearth in the 
production of eminent men of science in 
that region, whether due to drought, 
hookworm, poor seed, neglect of cultiva- 
tion, or other causes, Professor Cattell 
does not venture to say, but he notes 
with regret that almost all the product, 
scanty tho it be, is shipped North in- 
stead of being kept for home consump- 
tion. This, however, is not surprising. 
Wheat was shipped from Russia and 
potatoes from Ireland during their great- 
est famine. The western half of the 
continent is about holding its own, or, 
more literally, replacing its own. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, however, the importa- 
tions greatly exceed the exportations of 
scientific genius, owing to the shrewd- 
ness of certain syndicates located at 
Cambridge, New Haven, Urbana and 
Madison, which have of late largely in- 
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creased their holdings in this line, and 
show a disposition to corner the market. 
The interstate commerce and anti-trust 
laws may, as usual, be invoked and ex- 
tended to prevent this attempted mono- 
poly in minds, and they may, as usual, 
prove ineffectual. The Government it- 
self has suffered in the depletion of its 
scientific departments by the manipula- 
tions of the “Big Four,” and some of 
the rival concerns in the same line of 
business, particularly those with head- 
quarters at Morningside Heights and 
Berkeley, have lost ground. Professor 
Cattell ascribes the decline of these two 
corporations to the arbitrary control of 
their presidents, and advises as a rem- 
edy a more active participation of the 
stockholders in the management of 
affairs. 

These conclusions are reached from a 
comparison of the list prepared by Pro- 
fessor Cattell in 1903 of the thousand 
American men of science who had dis- 
tinguished themselves primarily as in- 
vestigators, with a similar list of one 
thousand prepared in 1910. Over two 
hundred new names appear on the sec- 
ond list that were not on the first. The 
names which they have displaced are 
those who have died, gone abroad or 
failed, in the opinion of their compeers, 
to maintain their relative standing in 
competition with the younger men who 
are coming on. The institutions which 
have more than ten of these thousand 
eminent men are the following: 


THe NuMBer oF DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, AND GAIN or Loss SINCE 1903: 


Gain 

No. or loss. 
|, OFLA +13.0 
Chicago de Ware eRe Oe oe eae + 8&5 
| a ee ores e —12.0 
I han bs Wig a Roe Cicer aha Bh 38.0 +11.5 
I Si aca nae adic Reale 35.0 + 1.5 
yp ies: 33.5 + 3.0 
ER epee 30.0 -+12.0 
Se ND ae See eae ood 28.0 — 40 
NG Sis Since eh Gaacwaxs 4 25.5 — 6.5 
Re ae ey 25.0 + $5 
eA San 23.5 + 3.5 
eae ees 21.0 + 5.0 
Com IE. io S5. id ccscns 19.0 +412.0 
II 5. 8 3k si GaGawee ds ors 1%5 —8&5 
PREECE ae 18.0 + 1.0 
Sa s.0ccth oso coe ouk coas 17.0 +11.0 
i eee ene oe, 16.5 + 2.0 
MINE 9 du Scat ot 4 sc ecrenis 16.0 — 6.0 
Bur. of Standards ............12.0 + 40 
ene ee eee 11.0 + 2.0 
I hn i hinds ace ones 10.0 te) 


The appearance of the fraction .5 does 
not indicate that Zeus has punished hu- 
manity by a second bisection, as feared 
by Plato, but merely that some men di- 
vide their time between two institutions 
or departments. If relative eminence is 
taken into account, if, as Professor Cat- 
tell assumes, a man in the first twenty- 
five is worth four times as much as one 
in the lowest four hundred of the thou- 
sand, the difference between these insti- 
tutions is greatly increased, but their 
rank is not materially altered from that 
given here. It may be observed that the 
figures in general confirm the statements 
made in the articles on “Great American 
Universities” published in THe INpE- 
PENDENT last year as to the relative 
standing of these institutions, altho the 
author of the articles had to use guess- 
work instead of statistics. 

Since the various departments of a 
university are of unequal strength it is 
more important for the student, who is 
deciding upon a place for his advanced 
work, to know in which particular fields 
they are strongest. In the twelve sci- 
ences, which Professor Cattell considers, 
the leading educational institutions in the 
order of their rank are the following: 


MatuHematics: Chicago, Harvard, Columbia, 
Yale, Illinois. 

Puysics: Harvard, Princeton, Hopkins, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Mass. Tech. 

Cuemistry: Mass. Tech., Yale, Harvard, Hop- 
kins, Cornell, Columbia, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago. 

Astronomy: Chicago, California, Harvard. 

Grotocy: Yale, Harvard, Chicago, Wisconsin. 

Botany: Harvard, Chicago, Cornell. 

ae «5 Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, Cornell, 
Yale. 

Prystotocy: Harvard, Yale, Hopkins, Chica- 


go. 

Anatomy: Hopkins, Harvard, Michigan. 

Patuo.ocy: Harvard, Hopkins, Chicago, Col- 
umbia, Michigan. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: Columbia, Harvard, Califor- 
nia. 


Psycnoiccy: Columbia, Harvard, Clark, Cor- 
nell, Chicago. 


& 
. The British Crisis 
ONCE more it is necessary to discuss 
the political situation in Great Britain, 
for events are moving rapidly, and there 
is the most dramatic national movement 
now attracting the attention of the 


world and affecting the rights of the 
people. 
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It is already little less than a revolu- 
tion that we have seen take place in 
Parliament during the past week. What 
the House of Lords scortifully refused 
to consider a few months ago the same 
House of Lords has accepted in prin- 
ciple, namely, that hereditary privilege 
should not give a life position in one of 
the ruling houses of Parliament. What 
Lord Rosebery proposed earlier in the 
summer to unwilling ears the House of 
Lords, at his motion, has accepted. They 
agree that no man shall be a member be- 
cause his father was a member, and that 
no one shall be a member for life. Ina 
sort of terror, in fear lest they should 
lose more, they agree that only a certain 
number shall have the honor, selected by 
themselves, and only for the Parliament 
for which they are chosen; and that to 
them are to be added a goodly number 
of others, chosen or appointed for merit. 
So they hastened to approve the resolu- 
tion, without debate, for Lord Rosebery 
told them that if they put it off a day it 
might be too late. 

Too late it is, for altho the text of the 
bill for the reform of the House of 
Lords presented by Mr. Asquith to the 
Commons has not been cabled to this 
country—an extraordinary omission— 
we yet know that, whatever are its pro- 
visions for the reconstruction of the 
House of Lords, it must also provide 
that the Commons shall in the end be 
supreme, and that, during the life of the 
Parliament, that is, without appeal to 
the country. What is there called the 
Second House shall be really second and 
inferior, because it does not represent 
the people. It can amend and delay for 
a time, but not indefinitely and finally, 
as it has done when a Liberal Govern- 
ment has been in power. 

The present week is then one of great 
significance in British history. The 
House of Lords will not accept the Gov- 
ernment’s bill, and that means the disso- 
lution of Parliament on Friday and a 
fresh appeal to the country, with a new 
election next week, so rapidly can they 
do things in the tight little island. Very 
short and very hot will be the struggle, 
and the chances favor the Liberals. 
Curious it is that America comes in as 
a factor, and most absurdly. Mr. Red- 
mond’s visit to this country and to 





Canada netted him about $150,000 with 
which to pay the expenses of the Irish 
campaign and support the Irish mem- 
bers chosen who have no means to sup- 
port themselves while in attendance at 
Westminster. It is an insignificant sum, 
but ‘Mr. Balfour and his followers are 
proclaiming to the English electors that 
American money is being brought over 
to subvert the British Constitution, con- 
tributed by the foes of Great Britain. 
This is ridiculous, but it will take, altho 
Canada gave the money as well as the 
United States, and the Irish party, 
which will benefit by the money, does 
not want to break away from Great 
Britain, but is satisfied to ask for a local 
parliament to care for local interests, no 
more than it desires for the three sec- 
tions of the larger island. 

While the abolition of the veto power 
of the House of Lords will be the main 
question before the country, the whole 
Liberal program will be up for approval. 
It includes local self-government for Ire- 
land, and we observe that Mr. Redmond 
is perfectly satisfied with what Mr. As- 
quith will present. It will also ensure 
the passage, notwithstanding the Lords, 
of an education bill that will not give the 
Church of England control of the 
schools; and we may be sure that sepa- 
ration of Church and State will follow in 
Wales, and not long after in Scotland. 
These reforms, and others, have been de- 
layed by the veto of the Second House, 
and that power will be taken away, if the 
Liberals control the next Parliament, 
with the help of the Irish contingent and 
the more radical Laborites. 

Thus far the Crown has been success- 
fully kept out of the conflict. When Mr. 
Asquith was asked in Parliament the re- 
sult of his interview with King George 
he properly refused to answer. The in- 
tervention of the Crown might endanger 
its permanence. No one knows whether 
the King has been asked or has consent- 
ed to swamp the House of Lords with a 
herd of Liberal peers, should it refuse to 
obey the voice of the people. It is not to 
be desired. It is better the Lords yield. 
It is little more than farcical for a party 
that has no love for lords to create a 
hundred of them all at once. We trust 
it may be saved the necessity of that 
mortification and scandal. 
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Sbaretti and the Red Hat 


Ir is now more than a quarter of a 
century since Mgr. Sbaretti landed upon 
our shore and took up the work of 
Auditor to the newly established Apos- 
tolic Delegation at Washington. His first 
chief—Cardinal Satolli—may have had 
a hand in his being named Bishop of 
Havana, in succession to the last Span- 
ish bishop, who had resigned shortly 
after the war with Spain. Or perhaps 
he was the choice of the special Delegate 
to Cuba, Archbishop Chappelle, of New 
Orleans. Consecrated in Washington by 
his second chief—Cardinal Martinelli— 
Sbaretti proceeded to Havana. The 
question of Church property was to the 
fore. He labored to have it bought by 
the United States, acting for Cuba. The 
price fixed upon, we believe, was 
$2,500,000, upon which, so the rumor 
ran in the inner circles, Bishop Sharetti 
was to have a commission of 1 per cent., 
1. @., $25,000. The sale fell thru, and 
some years later the Church readily ac- 
cepted about half the above amount. 
That abortive sale was the chief item in 
the bishop’s career in the Spanish Main. 
In Havana he was a trifle too early; in 
Canada a bit too late. For he was soon 
transferred from Havana and named 
first Delegate Apostolic to Canada. Pro- 
noveatur ut amoveatur is the axiom of 
canon law. On reaching Ottawa, Sba- 
retti found that the great question—that 
of the schools—which agitated our 
northern neighbor, had been settled. In 
that discussion he was to win no glory 
or to suffer any blame. In Manitoba the 
civil authorities refused to support Cath- 
olic schools and strongly upheld the 
Province’s public schools. It seems that 
this refusal was made at the request of 
Catholic settlers, because the religious 
orders sent into the Northwest their 
least desirable teachers. On one sidé 
stood the hierarchy of Canada, with 
about one notable exception—Walsh, of 
Toronto—and on the other the state 
officials. Rome was appealed to, and 
Leo XIII sent Mgr. del Val as his spe- 
cial representative, who, curious to re- 
late, stood in with the Government and 
the lone archbishop against the bishops 
of Canada. It is an old story in Church 
affairs—Rome loves a divided hierarchy. 


The public schools in Protestant Canada, 
in del Val’s eyes, cannot be monsters, as 
are the neutral schools of France or 
Belgium, and cscucla moderna of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer. 

Then along comes the Delegate Apos- 
tolic, Mgr. Sbaretti, who could only 
carry out the program as already agreed 
upon. Today his long exile is ended and 
he returns to Rome. But what a con- 
trast to the home going of Satolli and 
Martinelli, both of whom returned with 
the red hat. Ominous is it, specially so 
soon after Vannutelli’s triumphal entry 
into Montreal. 

In Rome Sbaretti will fill an office— 
Secretaryship of the Congregation of 
Religious Orders—vacated under orders 
by Abbot Janssens, president of St. An- 
selm’s College, on the Aventine, and 
member of the Biblical Comi:ission. His 
offense was a letter of thanks to Colonel 
Roosevelt for the former President’s 
kindness to the Benedictines. This letter 
was sent after the latter’s tiff with the 
Vatican. It seemed incredible that an 
abbot living in Rome and enjoying its 
favor would write letters of thanks to 
anybody who had just snubbed the Pope. 
That is neither clerical manners nor reli- 
gious ways. 

Such is the fall of Sbaretti. A great 
deal more is under the surface than ap- 
pears. The American episcopate had no 
great love for either Satolli or Marti- 
nelli, yet the two got red hats. Are the 
Canadian episcopate more powerful or 
Sbaretti less influential on the Tiber? 
They now say the red hat will go to 
Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston. 


a 
Airships Anticipated 


THE paradoxical author of “Inven- 
tions” asserts that fiction, far from trail- 
ing after fact, is plagiarized by life. 
The real Becky Sharps followed and did 
not precede “Vanity Fair.” There is 
much to be said for this view. Only the 
other day we heard a story out of real 
experience that matches “The Brush 
wood Boy” in every important detail. 
And Mr. Walter Wellman, who recently 
attempted to cross the Atlantic in a mis- 
named “dirigible,” reminded us by his 
experiment of nothing more than Edgar 
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Allan Poe’s balloon hoax, that was 
first published in the New York Sun of 
some sixty or seventy years since, and 
then was lately reprintedthere in its en- 
tirety, cuts and all. Poe’s three English 
aviators were, however, more successful, 
in spite of the earlier date, than were 
their actual imitators. 

This flying is no novelty, leaving 
books aside. It is only that we are at- 
taining a more tangible success in a field 
of experimentation that has long been 
cultivated. The French balloonists of 
the eighteenth century were as daring as 
their twentieth century descendants. 
Leonardo da Vinci projected flying ma- 
chines, and even essayed flight. One of 
the exterior bas reliefs of Giotto’s Cam- 
panile at Florence represents a flying 
man, tho the creature’s head is like a 
camel’s, even to the bit, and his naked 
_ body shows scales. This conception was, 
of course, purely imaginative; but Leo- 
nardo’s attempts were as purely scien- 
tific. 

Success in flights on a scale even 
grander than that achieved at Belmont 
Park is forecasted by the poets of more 
lands than one. In Byron’s “Don Juan” 
one reads, with slanting allusions to 
Genesis and Sir Isaac Newton, “Man 
fell with apples and with apples rose.” 
Follows this prophecy : 

“For ever since immortal man hath glow’d 
With all kinds of mechanics, and full soon 
Steam engines will conduct him to the moon.” 

Erasmus Darwin, as well as Byron, 
looked forward to steam’s accomplishing 
what has so far been reserved for gaso- 
line: 

“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot thru the field of air.” 

The earlier parts of the prophecy 
were long since made good in accom- 
plishment. Today the “flying chariot” is 
as much a reality as the benzine buggy 
or the “rapid car.” But how much have 
we really gained by our progress? 
Goethe, in reading Homer, declared: 

“T feel as if I were in an airship, raised far 


above all earthly things, poised in the inter- 
mediate space between heaven and _ earth, 


where gods flit to and fro.” 

Goethe was every whit as well off as 
d’Annunzio himself—and was saved the 
risk of life and limb, into the bargain. 
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Princind In the late election it is con- 

rincip’es  servative, stand-pat Repub- 
and Men jicanism that was beaten by 
Democracy more progressive and radical 
than was the most advanced Republican- 
ism. Where progressive Republicanism 
was in control it was successful at the 
polls, as in the Western States, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Washington and California. 
Where in the East the old stand-pat 
machine was in control it was beaten, as 
in Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Ohio. In Indiana it is true that 
Beveridge, who is somewhat progressive, 
was shelved, but there the liquor question. 
came in. In New York the old machine 
fought the progressive wing, and were 
so much in evidence that the people re- 
jected the party notwithstanding a good 
candidate and the help of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The Republicans were beaten by 60,000 
majority, and it is a wonder that it was 
not 150,000. It miglit have been but for 
the energetic action of the men who tried 
to put the party on a progressive basis. 
Of course, the wisdom of the Democrats 
in putting up new and able men of the 
highest character in some States as 
standard-bearers, was an important fac- 
tor. It isa practice to be followed wisely 
by all parties. Character counts with the 
people as well as platform, and ought to. 


& 


The bundle of pro- 
A Bundle of Protests tests which the 

American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies gathered up at 
their annual meeting in New Orleans 
last week was not quite as sweet as Solo- 
mon’s “bundle’ of myrrh.” It protests 
against the new, republic of Portugal, of 
which its members know much less 
than Cardinal Netto, Patriarch of Lis- 
bon, who has recognized the republic. Its 
action is a rebuke to him, for the resolu- 
tions thank the State Department at 
Washington for delaying to do what the 
Cardinal at Lisbon has done, and really 
what the Vatican has done in continuing 
negotiations over the Concordat. The 
concluding resolution said : 

“We protest against propagandas which em- 
bitter the workingman, preach a gospel of class 
hatred, of confiscation of private property, 
make marriage a mockery, deny paternal rights 


and responsibility snd proclaim State control 
and even ownership of the child.” 
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It is not over-clear where these propa- 
gandas are. As to the “working man” 
and the “gospel of class hatred,” prob- 
ably 90 per cent. of the members of the 
Federation are workingmen, of whom 
two-thirds are Catholics; and of these 
last fully 90 per cent. are trade union- 
ists, and this protest would seem largely 
directed against the members themselves 
and their violent strikes, and against So- 
cialists generally. As to the making of 
“marriage a mockery,’ we know of no 
propaganda of that sort visible without 
either a microscope or a distorting lens. 
Nor is there any propaganda to “deny 
paternal rights,” or maternal, or to “pro- 
claim State control and even ownership 
of the child,” that is, if it means any- 
thing more than we all believe when we 
draft grown men for a war, or require 
that every child shall be educated. All 
Catholic institutions for children accept 
State aid with the supervision and State 
control that go with it, including the 
commitment of the children. We are in- 
terested to read the names of the ten men 
elected as officials of the Federation. 
Of these, three, Feeney, Wallace and 
Kelley, and perhaps Redwillow, seem to 
be English or Irish, while the rest are 
German or Italian. Now we know that 
the Irish were the dominant influence in 
the American Church, but this looks to 
the increase of other nationalities, if we 
can judge from such names as Matro, 
Schulte, Kuhns, Wessling and Heken- 
kamp. 


& 
When we consider how far 
More Postal Great Britain and the con- 
Reforms 


tinent of Europe are ahead 
of the United States in postal matters 
we may imagine that they have reached 
the end of reforms, but that is not the 
case. Mr. Henniker Heaton, the former 
British Postmaster General, has given 
twenty-five years to pushing reforms, 
and he counts up nigh’ to a hundred re- 
forms he has seen in that time, but he 
has sixty-two more on his projected list 
which he hopes to see achieved before he 
dies. At the head of them is a penny 
letter rate for all the world. Already 
half the letters sent abroad from Eng- 
land go at that rate, so that the addition 
is not large. Now a letter goes from 
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London to the Cape of Good Hope for a 
penny (2 cents), but it costs 5 cents to 
send it from London to Paris. Among 
his other desired reforms is telegrams 
for Europe and all the Empire at a 
penny a word; reduced telephone rates 
to the Continent ; cheap agricultural par- 
cels post, with rapid collection; and the 
destruction of letters containing lottery 
tickets and other immoral literature, as 
in this country. The reader will see 
how easily Great Britain has adopted the 
telegraph and the telephone as part of 
the post office system. In this country 
the companies which exploit these con- 
veniences would object as vigorously as 
do the express companies to the exten- 
sion of the parcels post, and as yet no 
Postmaster General would. venture to 
suggest for the advantage of the people 
what the effete monarchies of Europe 
can give them. 


For several 
years it has been 
the custom of 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, in company 
with prominent and representative col- 
ored men from different parts of the 
United States, to make an educational 
tour thru various Southern States. Last 
fall he made a tour thru the State of 
Tennessee. He has recently completed 
a tour thru the State of North Carolina. 
In each case the visit to the State is 
made under the auspices of the State 
Negro Business League. In connection 
with the recent tour of North Carolina, 
Dr. Washington spoke on an average of 
five or six times a day either at railroad 
stations or in halls, churches or theaters. 
In every case the meetings were attend- 
ed by not only a crowd of colored peo- 
ple, but by many white men and women 
of the best class. In many cases the 
audiences were about equally divided 
as between white and black. Dr. Wash- 
ington in these meetings spoke directly 
to the colored people concerning their 
duty in regard to improving themselves, 
and he also spoke frankly to the white 
people regarding their duty in uplifting, 
protecting and encouraging the colored 
people. As a result of the good these 
meetings are doing, we publish below a 
letter recently received from the super- 
intendent of public schools, a white man, . 


Booker Washington in 
North Carolina 
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in one of the cities in North Carolina 
the party visited while _traveling thru 
that State: 

[ write to express my personal appreciation 

of your visit and its effects here in our town. 
You had a good audience representing all 
classes of our -white and colored population. 
Numbers of the best white people in town 
have told me that your address was the very 
best ever made here. Many of them say you 
must come back. Some want to get a ware- 
house so that everybody can hear you. The 
negro school here is stronger in the affections 
of the colored people; the white people are 
prouder of it, than before you came. I was 
delighted that we had a school building in 
which you could speak. The negro school 
will get better each year. It is not doing 
near all it ought to do, but we are moving 
forward. There will be slight opposition from 
now on. I am more than ever convinced that 
white people will believe in and stand for the 
education of the negro children, if the matter 
is put to them in the right shape. Our negro 
school has more colored than white opposition. 
In fact, the last white man in town who counts 
one was converted by you! I rejoice over 
this sinner’s making his peace with me! 
The colored people in many other South- 
ern States are anxious to have Dr. 
Washington tour their States, and plans 
are being matured with this in view. 


® 


It is reported that the Vati- 
can will find itself able to re- 
new negotiations with Spain 
for the amendment of the concordat. 
This is not good news for Spain or for 
the Church. The desirable thing is that 
there be no concordat, and no agreement 
or relation of the government with any 
church. Pure, utter, complete separa- 
tion is far better for both, such as we 
have. It is where there is no concordat 
that relations are the happiest. Cardinal 
Vannutelli has gone back to Rome and 
reported enthusiastically as to the atti- 
tude of the Church in Canada and the 
United States. But in neither country 
is there any concordat. Why should the 
Church be so anxious to have its curse? 
A concordat ties the Church to the State, 
chains it to it, allows the State to choose 
the bishops of the Church; and when 
the State is tyrannical the Church 
chained to it gets all the blame and 
hatred, as is the case now in Spain and 
Portugal. The people do not hate the 
Catholic Church in this country; even 
Protestants respect it. We make no 
complaint of the coming of friars and 


A Church 
in Chains 


nuns expelled from France, Spain and 
Portugal. Argentina and Brazil, where 
the Church is established, send word to 
Portugal that the escaping religious con- 
gregations are not wanted there, because 
they would stir up hostility; it is not so 
here. If anybody objects it is the bish- 
ops themselves, who say they have as 
many as there is room for, and they pre- 
fer parish priests and a limited number 
of well-trained teaching and nursing sis- 
ters. If the Pope would only come here 
our bishops could give him light. 


 ] 


It was a Jesuit priest, 
Miss Petre’s Case Father Tyrrell, who 

refused to give his 
assent to the papal declaration against 
Modernism, because he did not believe 
it just, and was therefore excommuni- 
cated. Now a second public refusal ap- 
pears, this time from a Catholic woman. 
Miss Petre was a friend of Father Tyr- 
rell and edited his posthumous volume. 
For this offense she was ordered by her 
bishop to give her submission to the en- 
cyclical “Pascendi” and the “Lamenta- 
bit’ on penalty of being refused the 
sacraments. She is a member of a dis- 
tinguished Catholic family. She writes 
an “open letter” to her fellow Catholics 
in which she protests against being sin- 
gled out in this way and required to 
make this condemnation of Modernism. 
She declares it to be tyrannical, and she 
refuses to yield her intelligence and con- 
science to the will of her ecclesiastical 
superiors, and she says that there are 
many Catholics, even bishops, who great- 
lv regret the publication of these ency- 
clicals. Her protest has called out much 
discussion in England. The Times gives 
it a long leader, and it is the chief sub- 
ject for the Catholic journals. Of 
course, they defend the Church. They 
have no choice, for they hold that all 
Catholics are under bonds to believe ab- 
solutely whatever the Vatican may re- 
quire. The Tablet says: 

“The Holy See has a perfect right to claim 
an assent to its judgments not only in those 
things which are directly of Faith, but to those 
things which are of necessity involved in and 
required by the holdine and defense of ‘the 
Faith. Of that necessity the Church authority 
and not the individual 1s the judge.” 


That is stiff doctrine. 


It leaves nothing 
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to individual judgment. The Holy See 
cannot err. Anything which it proclaims 
we must believe and ask no questions. 
Infallibility covers everything. No won- 
der Miss Petre is offended and appeals, 
but appeals in vain. She is deprived of 
the sacraments and must wait in patience 
till the Vatican storm is overblown. And 
so must many others. 

as 
A correspondent of The 
New York Age, a leading 
negro journal, says there 
are at least 30,000 colored men in North 
Carolina who are eligible to register and 
vote, and who would be allowed, so far 
as he can learn, to vote. But there, as in 
other Southern States, the greater part 
of the intelligent and property-holding 
colored people who do not vote disfran- 
chise themselves, because they do not pay 
their poll tax. The correspondent, who, 
we presume, had accompanied Dr. 
Washington in his tour over the State, 
did not find a single case in which an in- 
telligent and substantial colored man was 
prevented from registering and voting. 
It may be different, he says, in some 
other sections not visited. The negroes 
divide their vote, as do white citizens, 
and in the late campaign the colored vote 
was sought after by both Republicans 
and Democrats. The lesson is, that 
negroes should pay their poll taxes and 
register and vote; and this is a principal 
task to which those who seek the uplift 
of the race should devote themselves. 
The dividing of the vote is a good thing. 
A multitude of negroes in the North at 
the last election helped to swell the 
Democratic majority. 


Democratic 
Negro Vote 


& 

Objection has been made to a state- 
ment in an article on conditions in Spain, 
by Kellogg Durland, in our issue of No- 
vember 3, in which he speaks of “the 
frequent betrayal of the confessional by 
priests,” and cites a case, given by 
Rafael Shaw, in which a man was 
hanged for murder on the basis of a 
confession made to a priest and repeated 
to the authorities. We have looked up 
this case in Rafael Shaw’s “Spain from 
Within,” and we find that he does not 
vouch for the truth of such charges, but 
simply states that “the people are con- 
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vinced that the confessional is habitually 
abused” ; and he mentions cases reported 
to him by: men and women, this one 
among them, not that he knows them to 
be true, but that such is the popular be- 
lief, which may be based more or less 
on popular prejudice. He says: 

“I offer no opinion as to the truth or false- 

hood of these stories, most of which have 
been told by women.” 
We regret that the statement was un- 
guardedly admitted into our columns. 
We have never made such a charge, 
which would be odious to all Catholics. 


& 


In an address at Washington last week 
President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, strongly objected to the pro- 
posed charter for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, on the ground that its purposes 
were so broad that they might include 
anything whatever which the trustees 
might think for the benefit of mankind: 
it might propagate Buddhism, or the 
principles of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic party. To be sure, he said, such 
follies are unlikely, and so long as Mr. 
Rockefeller was in control there would 
be no danger, but there is no knowing 
what other trustees might do a hundred 
years hence. He fears self-perpetuating 
trustees, and would have Government 
officials appointed, such as members of 
the Supreme Court and of Congress. 
We have no great fear of self-perpetu- 
ating trustees so long as Congress could 
dissolve the charter. 


a J 


That was a stirring ending of Yale’s 
football season last Saturday. Here was 
the blue eleven tied by Vanderbilt and 
shamefully beaten by West Point and 
Brown in the mid-season, finally pulling 
itself together, finding its old time form, 
and then defeating the strong Princeton 
team 5 to 3 and holding to a tie its 
ancient rival Harvard, which was consid- 
ered to have one of the strongest elevens 
ever representing the crimson. Tho 
football is to be condemned as a sport, 
and as a fixt part of the curriculum of a 
great university, yet as a mimic war it 
has its decided merits. It not only stirs 
the blood and heartens the courage, but 
when a weaker team, as Yale’s, turns de- 
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feat into victory despite fearful odds, we 
have an exhibition of pluck and spirit 
that we are always ready to admire. 
as 

The total population of the seven 
States—Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Michigan, Missouri 
and New Mexico—is 10,898,272, which 
is an increase in ten years of 14.9 per 
cent. This makes it doubtful if the total 
population of the country will be over 
88,000,000, which does not allow a large 
margin for the natural increase by births 
when we deduct the immigrants for 
those seven States, who added 7,000,000 
to their population. Too large a propor- 
tion of our people marry late, or do not 
marry at all, and the children are hardly 
more in number than those in France. 
And yet children are the greatest wealth. 
Florida, attractive as it is to Northern 
settlers, has gained but 4.2 per cent. of 
. population in ten years. The natural in- 
crease ought to be more than that. 


a 


Few people know what is the enor- 
mous superior potency of negro blood. 
The scale of gradation in the French 
West Indies is thus given. It begins with 
the white and the negro, producing the 
mulatto, half black; next, white and* mu- 
latto, the quadroon, one-quarter black; 
then white and quadroon, the octoroon, 
one-eighth black; then white and octo- 
roon, quinteroon, one-sixteenth black; 
then white and quinteroon, griffado, one 
thirty-second black ; then white and grif- 
fado, mustafee, one sixty-fourth black; 
then white and mustafee, mustee, one 
one hundred and twenty-eighth black ; 
and finally white and mustee, one two 
hundredth and fifty-sixth black, sang 
d’or, which is, at last, no black at all, but 
pure white. 

as 


The re-elected Governor of Rhode 
Island, Aram J. Pothier, is another 
‘standing prooi that bigots cannot shut a 
man out of high public office. He is not 
only a Catholic, but a practising Cath- 
olic faithfully devoted to his religion. 
He attended the great Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Montreal and marched in the 
procession. We can trust such a man 
far better than one of those spineless 
creatures who call themselves of a faith 
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but give no evidence of it till their 
funeral. 
ed 

In his Thanksgiving article this week 
Mr. Powell compares the cruelty and 
morality of hunting quails with that of 
angling for fish. He is not quite sure 
why he should detest the hunter while 
he angles for the bass. A Cape Cod 
native put it thus. He had been com- 
plaining of the Boston sportsmen. who 
came to shoot birds, and was asked how 
he could blame them when he was guilty 
of fishing. His answer was: “The fish 
have their option; the birds don’t have 
no option.” 

‘$ 

It is a rumor—we hope more than a 
rumor—that Austria and Italy are con- 
sidering the proposition to neutralize the 
Adriatic Sea. It is to be wished they 
might, just as the North Sea is neutral- 
ized. And then, why not neutralize the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. That is what we are moving to- 
ward. 

& 

Professor Gildersleeve, who is offend- 
ed when his name is printed Gilderstene, 
and who is very careful not to print 
Béckh for Boeckh, writes in his Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology a page of 
agreeable apology for allowing his 
printer to drop the final emphatic f in 
the name of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

& 

The postmaster at Lisbon is either a 
republican with a sense of humor or a 
bureaucrat without any. Mail addressed 
to King Manuel is coming back, stamped 
“Return to sender” on the front and 
“Gone without leaving his address” on 
the back. 

a . 

For the first time in the history of St. 
Louis a negro was elected to office. He 
is constable, and was elected in an Irish 
Democratic district, and against an Irish- 
man of their own professed faith who is 
—— as “a notorious thug and ruf- 

_” 


& 

The old question, “What shall we do 
with our ex-Presidents?” is interesting 
the public as much as ever, but we do 
not see any symposia devoted to its dis- 
cussion as formerly. 
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The Value of the Interview 


THE interview is practically the first 
step looking toward interesting a man in 
life insurance. If the agent never ob- 
tains an interview, generally speaking, 
he never secures even a prospect. The 
interview has, therefore, a great value to 
every agent. The interview must, how- 
ever, not be limited to asking a man if 
he wishes life insurance, and if he says 
“No,” taking the “No” for an answer. 
That sort of an interview has no possible 
value to any one. It is, in point of fact, 
an economic waste, as it takes time even 
to do such a foolish thing, and there is 
no benefit to grow out of it. The inter- 
view, to have value, must be planned as 
carefully as a military campaign. Every 
man, according to a veteran salesman 
who was reminiscent this last summer, 
has his weak point, and it is the business 
of a salesman or a solicitor to find that 
weak point, and when found to utilize it. 
Interviews, as John I. D. Bristol, of 
New York, has well said, are the agent’s 
premium getters. Out of them grow the 
agent’s commissions. Some insurance 
underwriters, by advanced methods, are 
able to average over $90 per interview 
for six months at a time. Others range 
between $60 and $70. Such values for 
interviews signify a very snug income if 
multiplied by enough of them. If an 
agent works ten hours per day on inter- 
views, at even one-half such averages, 
his outlook is by no means hopeless. 
One man who kept a rigid account of 
his calls, out of which grew interviews, 
found that each one he made aver- 
aged him $5 during the year. Many 
physicians make calls at $2 each and en- 
joy good incomes at such a rate. If a 
life insurance agent wants to do business 
he must go after it, and interviews are 
the road to business. All things must be 
made to work together for the sake of 
the interview, and the agent must see to 
it that the end of. his interviews are 
marked by signed applications. Life in- 
surance is a splendid investment and an 





anchor to windward that comes in very 
handy to a man’s family in case he dies, 
but it is very hard to make people under- 
stand that it is so. The best things on 
earth only too frequently go begging be- 
cause people fail to realize the benefi- 
cence of them. Eternal salvation, for 
example, is the mightiest and greatest 
proposition we have offered to us here 
below, but our churches are far too sel- 
dom overcrowded unless something sen- 
sational is going on in them, and it costs 
millions of dollars to pay ministers and 
missionaries to try to persuade people 
to embrace it. Perhaps the reader can 
now see something of the value of a 
first-class interview and how far-reach- 
ing it may be both here and hereafter. 


& 


COMMISSIONER WALDO’s report on the 
fire loss of New York shows that the 
city has the largest fire-fighting force 
under one head in the world. Doubt- 
less there may be some “weak-lunged 
cigaret smokers” among its 4,350 offi- 
cers and men, but if so the percentage 
is not large enough to seriously inter- 
fere with the force’s collective efficiency. 
Our firemen constitute a civic organiza- 
tion that makes for a defense against 
fire and its ravages which it would be 
difficult to match anywhere in efficiency, 
in personnel and in public esteem. The 
total fire loss in New York of $7,431,- 
635 for 1909, while less by $1,829,443 
than was the case during the year pre- 
ceding, is still far too large, and not 
only insurance underwriters, but prop- 
erty owners also may well view such 
losses with alarm not unmixed with ap- 
prehension. Resolutions to be more 
careful will go well with the present 
tendency toward conservation. 


3 


ALTHOUGH it is probable that King 
Manuel has never seen a certain well 
known advertisement, his flight to the 
Rock of Gibraltar may fairly be de- 
scribed as prudential_—Louisville Times. 

















Securities and the Situation 


In the stock market, last week, there 
was a slight advance for many securities 
in which transactions were small, and a 
gain of about 4 points for the three 
leaders in speculation, Steel, Reading and 
Union Pacific. The week’s business was 
2,453,000 shares (against 3,020,600 for 
the week preceding), and it is to be 
noticed that very nearly two-thirds of it, 
or 1,629,600 shares, was credited to 
trading in these three stocks, Steel being 
at the front with a total of 708,500. The 
public has not been informed as to any 
special reasons for the great activity in 
these stocks, or for the advance of prices, 
and an impression prevails that the 
movement is due to the manipulation of 
professional speculators. The condition 
of the steel industry does not encourage 
purchases for a rise. So far as that in- 
dustry is concerned, much depends upon 
railroad companies’ orders for rails. It 
is practically admitted that these orders 
will be carefully restricted until the 
freight rate question shall have been set- 
tled, and a decision in the rate case may 
not be reached until March. Contracts 
since January 1 have been for about 
1,300,000 tons, against 3,200,000 in the 
entire year of 1909, and the reported ton- 
nage of the Steel Corporation’s unfilled 
orders on hand is very low. 

Financiers who are directly and con- 
tinuously interested in the stock market 
have in mind the forthcoming decision 
of the Supreme Court in the great Trust 
cases, the approaching decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission concern- 
ing the proposed increase of railroad 
freight rates, the prospect with respect 
to tariff revision, and the possibility of 
currency reform. We understand it is 
not expected now at Washington that 
fundamental currency reform will be at- 
tempted in the near future. As to the 
tariff, fifteen months will elapse before 
the Democratic House will be in session 
(unless an extra session should be 
called) and the Democratic leaders are 
inclined to a conservative course. It is 
not probable that any report from the 
tariff board will be sent to Congress this 
winter. Some reduction in the cost of 
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food may affect the popular demand for 
lower duties on the nécessaries of life. 
There are some indications that a part of 
the proposed increase of freight rates 
will be allowed by a majority vote. As 
to the Trust decision, predictions are 
lacking. Aside from the consideration of 
these questions, the general market must 
feel the sustaining influence of the boun- 
tiful crops recently harvested. 


s 
Railroad Earnings 


RAILROAD gross earnings for the first 
six months of the present year showed 
a monthly increase over last year’s aver- 
aging about 14% per cent., but the in- 
crease has since declined to 4 per cent. 
in September and less than 2 per cent. in 
October. Net earnings, which showed 
increases of 12%4 per cent. in January 
and 16 per cent. in February, have de- 
clined relatively, and were less in July, 
August and September than in the cor- 
responding months last year. For the 
nine months ending with September, 
however, the increase of gross earnings, 
about $204,000,000, was II per cent. 
This gain was accompanied (in the nine 
months) by an increase of net earnings 
amounting to only $20,000,000, or a little 
less than 3% per cent. 

& 

.... That the time is coming,” says 
the writer of a financial review in the 
Chicago Tribune, “when New York will 
be merely Chicago’s port of entry seems 
assured.” 

....The output of gasoline in this 
country was just twice as great last year 
as in 1903. It amounted to 9,600,000 
barrels, and a conservative estimate 
places its first-hand value at $48,000,000. 

....From a report issued by the Brit- 
ish Minister at Dresden on the finances 
of Saxony, it appears that the State rail- 
ways afd forests are the most profitable 
revenue-producing properties of the 
State. The largest revenue last year, 
amounting to $41,500,000, came from 
the railways, with an expenditure of 
$31,500,000, while the forests yielded 
$3,700,000, against an expenditure of 
$1,650,000. 














